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BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
; FREE LIBRARIES,—The FEBRUARY 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-BAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at grey greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free on application to 
W. Hf. Surru & Son, Library at, 
486, Strand, London, W.O. . i 


BF woman BOOKS . and PERIODIGALS*| 
gent ir supplied on moderate terms. 
VES on application, *‘, 
Durav & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Hénrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Brosd Street; Oxford, 
OAT ALOGUES post free on application. 


OOKS. OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED,— 
Please state wants. Catalo Free. 
Books Bought. 10,000 Wanted. * List Free. 
High prices paid~Horianp Co., Book Mer- 
abedie Birmingham. 


OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.— 

* Epwarp Baxer, John Bright Street, is 

the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
Editor, Basaar. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.— 
Pater’s Renaireance, 1873; *Pater's 
Marinus, first edition, 1885, 2 vols.; Symionds's 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hissey’s Drive through 
England, 1885 ; Bbirley’s Deer Parks, a 
Collyn’s. Wild Red Deer, 1862; De 
Remedies, 3 vols. 1871; Jackson’s Ola’ z 
2 vols., 1878 ; Jesse's Richard IIl., 1862; Rare 
books supplied. State wants. —Baxkzn’ 8 Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING— 
Pamphlets by MARTINEAU, CHAN- 
NING, STOPFORD BROOKE, and others 
sent free, and books lent on application to 
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AFRICA: (1) 


300. 


SOUTH A Violent Proposal. 


(2) may J Lenten my . aaa, By 


(3) Boer 
THE EMPRESS FREDERICK In YOUTH AY R COLLECTION. 


SHAKESPEARE IN ORAL TRADITION. 

THE COMIN 

SHOULD TRADE Ld td BE INCORPORATE 

ART AND ECCENTRIC 

THE DEMAND FOR A CATHOLIC ve: 

THE YOUNG FRENCH GIRL INTER 

ON THE COLLECTING OF OLD SILVER P PLATE. 

THE MYSTERIOUS NEW —, IN a 

y the Rev 

THE PASSING a 4 THE ACT oF SETTLEME 
y the MARQUIS DE RU VIGNY 

METTERNICH AND PRINCESS LIEVEN. 

LAST MONTH—MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 





SAMPSON 


Lonpon : 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“THAIS.” 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
One vol, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper and 
elegantly cloth bound, price 6s. net. 

Rey. Dr Joux Cuirrorp writes (Angust 13, 1901): 

‘ The story I have found full of interest. The picture of 
the monasticism of the fourth century is vivid, impres- 
sive, and instructive.’ 

The Daily Chr-nicle says (May 14, 1901): “Of all 
French writers, Anatole France has a human tenderness 
and delicacy most like Charles Lamb.” 

THropork Warrs-Dunron writes 
* The get-up of the book is simply delightful.” 

Literature says (August 3, 1901): “An 
version of * 
of the numerous works of Anatole France. 


English 


The tran - 


lator has given us a sincere piece of work, one that will | 
enable English readers to get a notion of the abundance | 


of ideas and felicity of phrase which mark this history 
of the penitent courtesan.” 

Pall Mall Gazette (September 12, 1901).—-“ Alike as 
a piece of psychical analysis, and as a picture of the 
age this book stands head and shoulders above any that 


we have ever read about the period with which it deals. | 


It is a work of rare beauty, ani, we may add, of pro- 
found truth.” 
The Rev. Marcus Dops says: 
interest and admiration.” 
WILLIAM CANTON says: 
ment.” 

Prof. GrorGrE SainTsBuRY 
“It is a very handsome book ; 
vives the effect of the original.” 


“IT have read it with 


Says 


the whole translation 





NEW BOOKS 


G OF THE SUBMARINE—THE yd BRITISH BOATS. By 


EDMUND LEDGER, 
AND RAINEVAL, 


LOW, 


(August 3, 1901): | 
| By Genera E. F. 
| WITHOUT METHOD: Mr. 


Thais,’ the most perfect, perhaps, in form | 


* The book is a noble achieve- | 


(September 24): | 


FEBRUARY 1902. 


GREENWOOD. 

y P. LEYS, C.M.G, 
MARY, COUNTESS OF GALLOWAY. 
By LADY PAGET. 

By SIDNEY LEE 
ARCHIBALD 8. HURD. 
By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 

By HERBERT PAUL. 
JOHNSTONE STONEY, F.R.S. 
By HANNAH LYNCH. 

By PERCY MACQUOID. 


By FREDERICK 


By Dr. G. 


Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy. 
and CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 
By LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 

By Sir WEMYSS REID. 


MARSTON & CO., Lop. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1902—2s. 6d.—CowTains 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 

By “LINESMAN.” 
THE HEELS OF DE WET.—II. Tut 
HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. By 

A BRANCH LINE. By CHARLES 
HANBURY - WILLIAMS. — CROSS - ROADS: A 
LITTLE COMEDY. By JULIAN STURGIS. —PRO. 
SPECTING ON THE GEM-FIF¥ LDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
—TWO YEARS UNDER FIELD-MARSHAL SIR 
DONALD STEWART IN AFGHANISTAN, 1878-80. 
CHAPMAN, C.B..-MUSINGS 
CHAMBERLAIN AND GEk- 
ENGLAND--UNIMAGINATIVE 
4 Mere Excvst 


ALso :—ON 
Merr.— THE 
H. R.-M.—ON 


MANY—-Evrorr’s HatreD oF 
Tevrons—THE Soutu Arrican WAR 
Bacon AND SHAKESPEARE. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinereen 
LonDon. 


AND 


WILLIAM 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, &c., on application. 


THIS’ WEEK. 


THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS. 


Tales of the Klondyke by JACK LONDON. 6s. 


DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


Rollicking Irish Folk Tales. 


Illustrated, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


By SIR ROBERT S. 
IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. 
GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 


ISBISTER & CO., 15 & 16, 


THE BRITISH CASE. 





BALL. 
Illustrated, 5s. 


Illustrated, 5s. 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 


‘It becomes a duty which we owe to our national honour to lay the facts 


before the world.’—From Dr. 


Doyle's Preface. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Che 


ar in South Africa: 


ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE (Author of ‘The Great Boer War.’) 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 


Southampton Street, 


London, W.C. 


* geous effect.” 


IOL 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
Illustrated, 1£s. net. 
By 


A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. 
JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., St. John's 
College, Cambridge. ITNustrated by many Views 
Plans and Fac-similes. 

“The present volume gives for the first time an 
account of all available facts relating to the ecclesias- 
tical life of the Abbey before its own fall. . .. The 
book has been equipped with a signally good series of 
illustrations and drawings. Its reproductions of illu 
minated manuscripts are almost better as photographic 
achievements than the views of the Abbey itself, and 
the whole volume is one for luxurious handling.” 

—Reading Mercury 


“A theme of great interest finds adequate and sympa 
thetic treatment, and the publishers have ably seconded 
the author by the artistic form in which the work is 
produced and illustrated."’--Manchester Courier, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 


BRITONS. From the Earliest Times to the end of 
the 19th Century. By Rev. J. EVANS, B.A. 

“ May be found convenient for special study, or for 
reference by readers particularly interested in the 
Principality, Carefully studied and instructive.” 

Scotaman. 


CHEAP EDITION. In large 8vo, handsomely 


bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of 


Verses from Many Sources for the Great Family of 

thoxe who have been, whoare, and who may be Bereaved. 

“A great storehouse 

ject of bereavement,” 

“The compiler’s work has been done with judgment 

and taste, and a large range of literature has been 
utilised for the purpose in view.”—Spectator. 


of high-class poetry on the sub 
Literary World, 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 


SIN AND REDEMPTION; or, Why Did 
Christ Die ? By J. GARNIER. Showing from 


Seripture that Christ did not die to expiate the 
guilt of sin or reconcile God to the Sinner, but in order 
to reconcile sinners to God, and that the effect of the 
doctrine of expiation can only be evil. 
“A work of unusual interest and ability. 
with vigorous thought and lucid exposition.” 
Literary World, 
“One of the most carefully considered works on the 
question. It is the work of a Master Mind. We 
commend it to all thoughtful men.” 
— Western Morning News. 
“Has that coveted faculty of making us think. We 
have not for some time read anything so good as some 
of the closing chapters.”—Religious Review of Reriews. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s, 


A PARISH SCANDAL. By Mrs. Charles 
MARSHALL, 
“Brightly and crisply told. 
readers, and to instruct others.” 
Shefiield Daity Independent. 
“A distinetiy original and powerful new novel.” 
The Rock. 
“The tale is developed with some skill, and is suffi 
ciently entertaining.”—Glaxgow Herald, 


Compact 


Sure to amuse many 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


LIFE versus LIFE; or, The Fight for 
Humanity, By ALBERT WARDHAM. 
“The characters are trne to nature, and without 
exaggerated colourings.”’-—-The Rock. 
“A startling and smartly conceived narrative, em 
bodying matter which arouses reflection with advanta 
—Bristol Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


EAIN MACARTHON: AGONISTES. 
JOHN CHARLESON. 
“Vigorous and incisive, and written in a clear and 
easy style.”—Scotsman. 
“There is some excellent writing and good religious 
feeling in the book.” —Oxford Chronicle. 


By 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 


JEAN: A Play. In Prologue and 
Acts. By HARRY TIGHE., 

“The plot is handled with considerable literary skill 
and dvamatic power, and Mr. Tighe is certainly tobe 
congratulated on the most promising effort.” o Ji 2 

—Aberdeen Journal, 


STOCK, 62, Paternoster 
London, K.C 


Three 


ELLIOT 


Row, 
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CASSELL... . 
& COMPANY’S . . 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Volume I, NOW RE ADY, price 12s. net, of 
THE ILLUSTRATEDEDITION OF 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Litera- 
ture, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8. MANN, M.A. 

With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS and ‘numerous 
COLOURED PLATES. 

VOL. I. contains 8CO pages, about 400 Illustra- 
tions, and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps. 
VOL, IL., price 14s. net, ready shortly. 

The Graphic says :—“ In addition to the illustrations, 
which are a most valuable feature, as they are an ex- 
tremely interesting series of photographs of places, 
antiquities, and MSS., the book contains many re- 
written and new chapters. It now affords a complete 
survey of the social development of the country, while 
it testifies in most marked manner to the enterprise 
and outlay of all concerned with its production. 

An invaluable contribution to the history of Britain 

It is admirably printed and produced, and in- 
tinitely interesting and comprehensive.” 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
By Dean Spence. 


NOW READY, 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
AND PAGANISM. 


THE VERY REV. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., 


Dean of Gloucester. 
Li U STRAT RD. 
Price 18s. net. 
InE*® RLY CHRISTIANITY & PAGANISM 


the Dean of Gloucester gives a narration of the long 
conflict between Christianity and the Paganism of the 
Roman Empire throughout the period of persecution, 
from the first outbreak of antagonism under Nero to the 
tinal peace of the Church secured by Constantine. The 
aim of the work is to set forth the true nature of the 
struggle; the intense faith and the intinite endurance 
which carried the Church through untold sufferings to 
her ultimate triumph; the real religious feeling which 
imbued some of her sternest persecutors; the internal 
dissensions which threatened her life, and the large- 
hearted piety which conquered those dissensions. 


THE POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ROYAL TOUR. 
Just Published. Price 6s. 


WITH THE “OPHIR” 
ROUND THE EMPIRE. 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 

With 24 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. 

“His chapters are invariably bright and vivid, his 
pictures are life-like, and whether he is describing a 
scene or recording an impression, his narrative flows 
smoothly along with many a felicitous turn of phrase.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

The LARGE FIRST EDITION was exhausted within 
a few days of public ation, but the work has now been 
reprinted, and copies are again on sale. 





Now —. Price 7s. 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL D., &c, 
With 4 Coloured Plates and othe: Illustrations. 
The World says:—“ A general account of the modern 
discoveries which throw light on the beginning of the 
solar system is here so well and clearly given that even 
the casual reader can appreciate and gx ‘asp its value, 
It is admirably illustrated.” 


Now ready. Prise 7s. 6d. 


BEHIND THE SCENES ww Tae TRANSVAAL. 


Being Reminiscences of an English Official. 
By DAVID MACKAY WILSON. 


The Times says :—“ The world will readily tind a place 
for a work so genuine, so instructive, and so entertain- 
ing as Mr. Dav id Mackay Wilson's ‘ Behind the Scenes 
in the Transvaal.’ Mr. Wilson's plain unvarnished 
tale would carry conviction even if his antecedents 
were not as well known as they are.” 


The Academy and “ Literature 
MESSRS. LONGMANS 





*.* A Second Edition of this work has already been | 


called for. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lip., Lonpon. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





& COS LIST. 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 


Being an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh- 
driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 


By A. EDMUND SPENDER, B.A.Oxon. 


“An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of the nearest and most accessible of 
playgrounds for those who yearn for an annual certainty of unthawed ice and snow that is not murky 
slush.”-—Daily Mail, 


“A CLASSIC OF THE PRAIRIES.’'—Spectator. 


THE GREAT DESERTS and FORESTS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By PAUL FOUNTAIN. With a Preface by W. H. HUDSON, Author of “The Naturalist in La 
Plata,” &c. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 


“ This book deserves a place among the classics of reflection, travel, and scenery in North America. 
style is simple, the matter ample, and the treatment sincere.”’—Spectator. 


The 


MR. E, F. KNIGHT'S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE “OPHIR.” 


With the ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke 


and Duchess of Cornwall through Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered 
at the Guildhall, December 5, 1901. By E. F. KNIGHT, Special Correspondent of the Morning Post 
accompanying the Royal Tour, Author of ‘* Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. Published under the 
auspices of the Victoria League. With Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


STUDIES in IRISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the 
Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—The Gratton Parliament and Ulster—The Eari- -Bishop of Derry—Lord Clare—Castlereagh 
and Ireland in 1798—Plunket and Roman Catholic Emancipation—Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas Steele—The 
French Invasion of Ireland in 1798. 


TRIBAL CUSTOM in ANGLO-SAXON LAW: being an Essay supple- 


mental to (1) “The English Village Community”; (2) “The Tribal System in Wales." 
FREDERICK SEEBOHM, LL.D. F.S.A. 8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the Great Schism to the Sack 
of —y gen , By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D.,‘late Lord. Bishop of London. 6 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, 


K.C.S.I. Vol. I. Introductory to the Overthrow of the English in the Spice —_ 1623. With 
4 Maps, 8vo, 18s. Vol.II. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the Ear! of Godolphin’s 


a ee NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. 


2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE: a Scientific Study of the 


Principles of Poetic Composition. By J. P. DABNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 


SONGS of CHILDHOOD. By Walter Ramal. With a Frontispiece, 


“ Under the Dock Leaves,” from a Drawing by Richard Doyle. Peap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


With 





LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING 


NEW VOLUME 


CIVIL ENGINEERING as APPLIED in CONSTRUCTION. By 
LEVESON FRANCIS VERNON-HARCOURT, M.A. M.Inst.C.E., Author of ‘Rivers and Canals,’ &. 
With 368 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. net. 
Contents :—Materials, Preliminary Works, Foundations, and Roads—Railway Bridge and Tunnel 
Engineering—River and Canal Engineering— Irrigation Works—Dock Works and Maritime Engineering— 
Sanitary Bagincering. 


SERIES. 








TYPICAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS of GoD: or, the Absolute of 


German Romantic Idealism and of English Evolutionary Aemestiolen. With a Constructive 
Essay. By JOSEPH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Professor of Philosophy in Hobart College, U.S. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
HANUVBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rey. Arthur 


W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MINISTRY of CONVERSION. By the Rey. A. J. Mason, D.D. 


Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


CHARLOTTE. 
Bb. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,’’ “ Lady Marget,” «c. 
*,* This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 


By L. Crown Svo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York. and 


Bombay. 
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The Literary Week. 


QuitE ImpossIBLE CONVERSATIONS. 


You wish to put the letters R. B. A. after your name? 

With all my heart. 

And to help establish a body of learning capable of fixing 
standards in all branches, save pure literature ? 

Most cordially. 

What are your qualifications ? 

I take in the 7'imes. 

Yes. 

I subscribed to the Daily Mail issue of the Eneyelo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Yes. 

I belong to the London Library. 

Good. 

I know Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Very good. 

I once took away Lord Acton’s hat by mistake. 

Ha! Excellent. 

My daughter has all the Temple Classics. 

Yes. 

We stayed last summer near Naseby. 

Couldn’t be better. 

My name is down for the Athenzeum. 

Capital. And what do you think of the respective merits 
of Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith? 

Hardy !—Meredith? Who are they? 

Consider yourself elected. 


Ovr of the crowd of important men at Lady Helen 
Stewart’s wedding on Saturday last—a crowd which in- 
cluded Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain—the one in 
whom future generations will take the greatest interest 
was Thomas Hardy. This distinguished writer cannot often 
be tempted to attend large public functions, but it gave 
much pleasure to his numerous friends to see him enjoy- 
ing, apparently, the best health. The Primate of Ireland 
observed, in the course of his address to the bride and 
bridegroom, that, although this was not an age remarkable 
for its poetry and drama, it was the age of literature. He 
went on to deplore the tone adopted toward the marriage 
problem by modern writers of the first rank. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith have written the 
noblest words in the language on the subject of real love. 
They have attacked—and attacked rightly—the social life- 
partnerships which are entered into without affection and 
disregarded with cynicism; which, excused by insincere 
religion and false sentimentality, are the cause of most 
of the suffering, and nearly all the sin of this abused world. 


We should have thought that no man, woman, or 
child needed help in the reading of Stevenson’s Master of 


Ballantrae. But Mr. Thomas Cartwright thinks differ- 
ently. He has treated Zhe Master of Ballantrae as if it 


were some learned work, hard to read, difficult to under- 
stand. “ How to Read The Master” is the title of one of 
the sections of Mr. Cartwright’s introduction, a “Sketch, 
of the Plot ” is another, followed by an essay on the “ Lan- 
guage, Style, and Incidents” of the unfortunate Master. 
But that is not all. At the end of the volume we find over 
fourteen columns of “ Notes and Glossary.” Here is a 
speciinen note :—* Casuistry: The art of self-deceit, by 
subtle argument, whereby wrong is made to appear right. 
(L. Casus, chance.)” This edition of The Master of Bal- 
lantrae, we should add, is designed for scholarship students 
and pupil-teachers, but why not let them enjoy Stevenson, 
just as a story-teller, in their leisure hours? 





To the Cornhill Magazine Mr. Henry James contributes 
a prefatory note to an intimate and interesting account of 
“ Browning in Venice,” by the late Mrs. Bronson. Mr. 
James’s delicate power of characterisation is peculiarly 
suited to work of this kind. Five pages—and Mrs. Bronson 
is alive. Here are three pen-pictures : 


She sat for twenty years at the wide mouth, as it 
were, of the Grand Canal, holding out her hand, with 
endless good nature, patience, charity, to all decently- 
accredited petitioners. . . . 

She adored—in the way of the Venetian, to which all 
her taste addressed itself—the small, the domestic, and 
the exquisite; so that she would have given a Tin- 
toretto or two, I think, without difficulty, for a cabinet 
of tiny gilded glasses or a dinner-service of the right 
old silver. 3 

She cultivated their dialect, she renewed their boats, 
she piously relighted—at the top of the tide-washed pali 
of traghetto or lagoon—the neglected lamp of the tutelary 
Madonetta; she took cognisance of the wives, the 
children, the accidents, the troubles, as to which she 
became, perceptibly, the most prompt, the established 
remedy. ss 


Browning was not averse to reading his own poems to a 
sympathetic audience. Says Mrs. Bronson : 


His reading of his own poems was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten delight—simple, direct, and virile as was the 
nature of the man. The graver portions he read in a 
quiet, almost introspective way, as if he were thinking 
it all out again. I remember once that in finishing the 
grand profession of faith at the end of “Saul” his voice 
failed him a very little, and when it was ended he turned 
his back to us, who were gathered about him in reverent 
silence, and, laying the book quietly on the table, stood 
so for a moment. 


Tim Revue de Paris is about to publish, as a serial, a 
transiation of Miss Hannah Lynch’s Autobiography of a 
Child. 

B 
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Mr. Arruvr Wavon will shortly take up an important 
position’in the publishing firm of Messrs. Chapman and 


Hall 


Ly his * Motor-Car hupressions,” inthe February /arper, 
M. Maeterlinck comes rather near to burlesquing his own 
We tremble at the possibility of his applying that 


style. 
Describing the 


style to the common things of life. 
mechanism of his car, M. Maeterlinck says : 


Yonder, concealed in its case, like a furious genie 
confined in a narrow cell, is the mysterious apparatus for 
the change of speed; and this, if we give a half-turn to 
the tly-wheel when we come to the foot of a hill, will 
produce repeated explosions, urging the piston to move- 
iments so frantic that every vertebra of the creature shall 
quiver, and communicating to the slackened wheels a 
quadrupled force before which each mountain will bend 
its back amd bear its conqueror humbly to its summit. 


Avain: 


My recent science is sure of itself. The hippogriff 
revives, gives its first snort of lite, and then departs once 
more, singing its song. I conquer the plains, which bow 
down before me. Slowly do I turn the mysterious 
‘advance ignition ” handle, and regulate as well as 1 can 
the admission of the petrol. The pace grows faster and 
faster ; the delirious wheels send forth a snrill and eager 
ery. And at first the road comes moving towards 
me like a bride waving palms, rhythmically keeping 
time to some melody of gladness. But soon it 
grows frantic, springs forward, and throws itself madly 
upon me, rushing under the car like a furious torrent, 
dashes over my face; it drowns me 
beneath its waves ; it blinds me with its breath. Oh, that 
wonderful breath! It is as though wings, as though 
myriad wings that one cannot see, transparent wings of 
great supernatural birds that dwell on invisible mountains 
swept by eternal snow, have come to encircle my eyes and 
my brow with their vast freshness. 


whose foam 


lt might be interesting to have M. Maeterlinck’s interpre- 
tations of a steam-roller, an alarm-clock, and a penny-in- 


the-slot weighing-machine. 


Ix the same magazine Mr, E. A. Abbey returns to his deli- 
cate illustrations of eighteenth century life as conveyed 
and conventionalised by literature. Mr. Abbey has not 
done so much of this work of late years as in the earlier 
stages of his career, when he gave us the most delightful 
She Stoops to Conquer,” Herrick’s poems, 
This time it is the “ Deserted 
The subjects of his illus- 


illustrations to ™ 
and old songs galore. 
Village” that engages his pen. 
trations are represented by the following lines : 


How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green. 

The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill. 
The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade. 
Wuen every rood of ground maintain’d its man. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

No surly porter stands in guilty state. 


Only about half the poem appears in this number, but it 

Mr. Austin Dobson writes a 
very interesting commentary. Commenting on Gold- 
smith’s double picture of the smiling and the deserted 
village, Mr. Dobson remarks that the poet had indeed 
* but,” as Macaulay says, ~ he had not 
ween them together. His ‘smiling village’ was English ; 
his evictions were Lrish. His mistake was that (like the 
ventleman who wrote on Chinese metaphysics) he had 


will doubtless be continued. 


seer these thing's, 
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combined his information, and so ‘ produced something 
which never was and never will be seen in any part of 
the world.’” 


In our last week’s competition—essays on “ Street Char- 
acters "—one of our competitors described the old gentle- 
man whose tall hat inscribed with the legend, “ Prepare to 
meet thy God,” was, until very recently, familiar to people 
in the Strand and Piccadilly. We are happy to say that 
this persistent evangelist is not to go without his Boswell, 
who is no other than Mr. Elliot Stock. And here is the 
interesting biography which Mr. Stock has been good 
enough to send us: 

Joun Day. 

Your reference to John Day, the man who went about 
in the City with a text of Scripture round his hat, in- 
terested me, as I had frequently seen him doing his pur- 
poseful marches with a stolid countenance, and wondered 
who he was. I found out a friend of his, who gave me 
the following information, which may be of interest to 
your readers : 

He was originally a gardener, and came to London 
to preach. This he did in the open air, chiefly in the 
parks ; but apparently not with much success. His new 
form of teaching frequently got him into trouble, as when 
four young fellows hustled him into the Gaiety Restaurant 
with the intention of making him drink ; he turned the 
tables on them, however, by commencing to preach to the 
people in the bar—from which he was promptly ejected. 
He would stand outside such places of entertainment for 
hours, and when it rained put up an umbrella with the 
same text upon it. He frequented Leicester Square at 
night, and on many occasions helped, out of his own 
scanty means, those who were in distress. He also 
attended racecourses, where he was sometimes very 
roughly used, but always met chaff and ridicule with the 
same stolid courage. 

John Day was frequently very hard pressed for a 
living, when he would stay with a friend till brighter 
days came. He evidently was not the austere puritan 
he looked, for I saw him once remonstrating in a very 
friendly way with a youth who was smoking a cigarette. 

Charles Kingsley was fond of saying that it took all 
sorts to make a world. No doubt John Day was wanted, 
or he would not have been here: He at least was a 
convenient improvement on his prototype of 300 years 
ago, who went through the same streets with a much more 
inflammatory text on his head, to the peril of the passers- 
by. It is quite possible John Day may have caused a 
passer-by now and again to think of the hereafter, in the 
midst of the bustle of a city, where such subjects are put in 
the background by general consent, and so may have 
been of some service by his eccentric crusade. He at 
least set an example of courageous indifference to ridicule 
in what he considered his duty, which is eminently re- 
freshing. 


Messrs. Meruven are about to publish a narrative of 
the adventures of a Boer telegraphist of the Orange Free 
State during the war. It is entitled, With Steyn and 
De Wet, and is by Lieutenant Philip Pienaar. 


most entertaining paper by 
Mr W. P. Courtney, entitled “A Sporting-Man of the 
Eighteenth Century.” The sporting-man is that Sir John 
Lade who, when he was a youth, asked Dr. Johnson whether 
he would advise him to marry. “Sir,” roared the Doctor 
—very angry, but quickly repentant—*“ I would advise no 
man to marry who is not likely to propagate understand- 
ing.” The lady whom the boy actually married was a dis- 
carded mistress of Jolin Rann, commonly known as “ Six- 
teen-string Jack.” She was intimate, however, with the 
Priiice of Wales, and induced him to dance with her at 
Brighton, whereupon all the great ladies left the room, 


Temple Bar has a 
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and two Duchesses transferred themselves to another sea- 
side resort. Lade ended in the King’s Bench prison, and 
finally he and his wife lived on £300 a year, the bounty 
of the Prince Regent. His career was one long illustra- 
tion of the road to ruin, and although he married he did 
not propagate understanding. 


Tue publication of John Richard Green’s letters has 
moved Mrs. Creighton to communicate to Longman’s Maga- 
zine some reminiscences of the historian, with whom she 
was intimately acquainted. Mrs. Creighton remarks that 
Green’s historical letters hardly give an idea of the bril- 
liancy of his historical talk, but, nevertheless, she regrets— 
not, we think, without cause—that for some reason not 
stated the idea of issuing the correspondence of Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Green in one volume, as was proposed, has 
been given up. 


If we had Mr. Freeman’s answers, Mr. Green’s letters 
to him would have gained much in life and interest. But, 
even so, they could give no idea of his talk on historical 
questions. He was like a man inspired by his subject, his 
one desire apparently to make his audience catch his own 
enthusiasm. I have often heard him talk to*those who 
were unlearned and ignorant of his own subjects ; but it 
was impossible not to be roused and excited as he made 
some bit of municipal history, some character of one who 
had struggled for liberty, live before his hearers, while his 
bright eyes kindled and the quick words rushed out like 
a sparkling torrent. I remember as a young girl trying to 
preserve the memory of one such burst of talk by writing 
it out afterwards. The result was so tame and flat, com- 
pared with the remembrance of the reality, that I never 
tried again. 

Mrs. Creighton tells us that one of Green’s “ relaxa- 
tions in weary moments amid his work was found in 
French novels, of which he told me that he had a perfect 
stack in the East End. Like most historians, he was a 
devoted novel reader. On visiting him once in his lodgings 
in Beaumont Street, I noticed an entire shelf full of new 
yellow-backed novels, and asked what they were. He told 
me that he had been shut up in his rooms with a week’s 
illness, unable to work, and had sent off for a complete set 
of Miss Braddon’s works and read them straight through.” 
Mrs. Creighton’s stories and contrasts between Green and 
Freeman are interesting. “Green's interests in travel were 
more many-sided than Freeman’s, who generally had some 
special object of investigation for each journey and remon- 
strated in his overbearing way at any attempt of his fellow- 
traveller to call his attention to other things. Mr. Green 
used to say that when he called his attention to a specially 
beautiful sunset Freeman only growled in reply: ‘ Sunsets 
are your business, Johnny. I did not come to Italy to see 
sunsets.’ ” 


Wuart is it that makes people buy popular novels? 
Messrs. Harper, as we learn from the Daily Chronicle, 
have been trying to find out why Mr. Gilbert Parker's 
latest story, The Right of Way, has sold so well in the 
United States. They accordingly asked, not Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, but his readers. Out of 1,486 people from whom 
they received replies, 


Seven hundred and eleven said that they had heard it 
favourably spoken of by friends who had read it serially or 
in book form. 

Four hundred and sixty-eight had seen it advertised, or 
both advertised and reviewed. 

One hundred and fourteen had read reviews of it. 

Eighty-six had read some of the author’s previous books 
and liked them. 

Eighty-four had read the serial themselves, and wanted 
the book in consequence. 

Twenty-three gave what the publishers call “ frivolous 
reasons "—because “ they had the price,” because “ a fool 
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and his money are soon parted,” because * they were dull 
and wanted something exciting,’’ because ‘* they wanted 
something to talk about,” because * they read all the new 
books,” * they wanted to be up to date,” Ke., Xe. 


Messrs. Harper should now try to induce 1,486 people to 
tell them why they have not read The Right of Way. 


Apropos of Mr. J. Holland Rose's Life of Napoleon, 
which we review this week, we note that the question, more 
or less vexed, whether Napoleon really meant to invade 
England, or whether his mighty assemblage of men and 
boats at Boulogne was an elaborate feint to delude Austria, 
is discussed in the February Maemillan by Mr. David 
Hannay with freshness and ability. Napoleon, to be sure, 
was wont to say that he meant only that, but Mr. Hannay 
remarks: “ That he said he did to Metternich, or to Miot 
de Mélito (whom he described, by the way, in 1814 as an 
imbecile) is very intelligibie. The scheme had failed, and 
it was his constant practice to falsify facts or papers in 
order to conceal his mistakes.” Elsewhere Mr. Hannay 
pertinently remarks : 


It was his conviction at the time that if he could win 
a great battle in Kent and march to London, the British 
Government would yield. We think that he was in error, 
and that the proud energy of our race would have enabled 
us to make good the want of those physical advantages 
of space or mountainous country, the thin population, 
and the poverty which helped the national resistance of 
Spain and Russia. Allow that it was so, and still we 
may ask why Napoleon, who miscalculated the results 
of the occupat-ons of Madrid and Moscow, should not also 
have been in error as to the probable consequences of his 
entry into London. The whole of his life is on record 
to show that this was precisely the kind of blunder he 
was to be expected to make. 


Mr. Laurence Bryyon’s poem, “ The Death of Adam,” 
in the Monthly Review would suggest to an irreverent critic 
that Adam needed the example of his descendant Charles 
II., who, it will be remembered, apologised for being so 
unconscionably long a-dying. In Mr. Binyon’s poem Adam 
speaks, for a dying man, at inordinate length. Mr. Binyon, 
too, is anything but hasty, and we think it just possible 
that he has achieved the longest poetic simile on record. 
Here it is: 

But Adam shook his head and answered not. 
For he was like a shepherd who hath lit 

A fire to warm him on the mountain side 

In the first chill after the summer heats, 

And drowsing by the embers wakes anon 

With wonder-frighted eyes, to see the sparks 
Blowing astray run kindling over grass 

And withered heath and bushes of dry furze, 
And ere his heavy senses, pricked with smoke, 
Uncloud, the white fire rushes from his reach, 
Leaps to embrace the tall pines, tossing up 

A surge of trembling stars, and eagerly 

Roars through their topmost branches, wide aflame, 
While all around enormous shadows rock 

And wrestle, as tumultuous light o’errides 

The darkness as with charging spears and plumes, 
Till the whole hillside reddens, and beyond 
Far mountains waken flushed out of the night: 
Then he who ignorantly had started up 

This wild exulting glory from its sleep 
Forgets to stir his steps or wring his hands ; 
The swiftness and the radiance and the sound 
Beget a kind of rapture in his dread ; 

Like that amazed shepherd Adam saw 

His race, sprung out of darkness, fill the earth 
Increasing swift and terrible lke fire 

That feeds on all it ruins, wave on wave 
Streaming impetuous without rest or pause 
Right onward to the boundaries of the world: 
And he how helpless that had caused it all! 
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Need we add that the poem which has momentarily ex- 
cited our flippancy contains many good lines. We like the 
simple picture of the dying father of men lifted high by his 
sons on a litter of osiers to take his last look on the 
world: 
— he gazed 

Down on the valley stretched out at his feet, 

Marked with the shining stream ; he saw beyond 

Ranges of endless hills, and very far 

On the remote horizon high and clear 

Shone marvellous the gates of Paradise. 


The poem fills twenty pages of the Monthly Review. 


Mr. Murray has issued the Harveian Oration delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians of London last 
October by Dr. Norman Moore. Dr. Moore’s address 
took the form of an interesting survey of the literary 
associations of the medical profession, and particularly of 
the Royal College of Physicians. His address is there- 
fore pleasantly discursive and is sown with quotations. 
Perhaps it might be a little more orderly with advantage. 
Mr. Robert Bridges, F.R.C.P., is mentioned between Dry- 
den and Dr. Arbuthnot! One of Dr. Moore’s many anec- 
dotes is that which Dr. Johnson tells of’ Waller in his 
Lives of the Poets. Feeling his legs grow tumid, Waller 
“went to Windsor, where Sir Charles Scarborough then 
attended the King, and requested him, both as a friend 
and a physician, to tell him what that swelling meant. 
‘Sir, answered Scarborough, ‘your blood will run no 
longer.’ Waller repeated some lines of Virgil, and went 
home to die.” 


Bibliographical. 


I notice among the contents of The University Song Book 
(Grant Richards) “A Didactic Ode,” “words from the 
Pall Mall Gazette, 1874; air from ‘Calliope,’ 1788.” 
Therein I recognise an old friend, which I mention here 
because a better reading of the “Ode” —a distinetly 
clever bit of writing, which deserves a permanent place 
among such jews d'esprit—is to be found in a book, now 
probably out of print, called Comic Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century (Routledge, 1878). Of the version there given, 
the editor says: “ Two or three of the verses are printed 
here for the first time.” And these two or three (not 
printed in the Seny Bool) are among the best. Here are 
two of them : 


To Matthew Arnold we must go to put us in the right, Sir, 

About his elevating scheme of “ sweetness” and of 
* light,”” Sir, 

Which some folk say will one fine day achieve a marked 


ascendency, 
Though “ Providence " it waters down into a “stream of 


tendency.” 


The annals of our native land were lapsed in doubt and 
mystery, 

Till Mr. Freeman t’other day discovered English History, 

And now admonishes the world it is his fixed intention 

To make it a monopoly and patent the invention. 


The editor of Comic Poets further says that the Ode 
“should be sung to the tune of ‘Guy Fawkes,’”’ and he 
appends to the Ode (and to two other satirical pieces of 
the political sort) the initials “ F. D.,” the “ D.,” I believe, 
standing for “ Drummond.” 

The appearance of Mr. Tuckwell’s memoir of Kinglake 
reminds one that in 1898 he brought out a reprint of the 
first edition of Kothen, with an “ introduction,” which 
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appears to have been the origin of the present biography. 
It will be remembered that 1898 also gave us another 
reproduction of the first edition, illustrated by Mr. H. R. 
Millar, and published by Messrs. Newnes, and that this was 
followed in 1900 by yet another reprint in Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Little Library.” All three had been preceded 
in 1897 by a three-and-sixpenny edition, and a shilling 
edition with portrait and biographical sketch, both pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. Blackwood. The Invasion of the 
(‘rimea, as “adapted for military students,” by Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, appeared in 1899. It will be seen that 
the time was ripe for a memoir of Kinglake. 

In giving us a translation of some of the lyrical poems of 
Ibsen, Mr. R. A. Streatfield will be striking what appears 
to be a new vein, for he is chiefly known at present as the 
author of volumes on the Masters of Italian Musie (1895) 
and The Development of Opera (1896). His Ibsen versions 
will be welcome as the first that have appeared in England 
in separate volume form. We possess translations of 
Ibsen’s verse-dramas, Brand (1891 and 1894), Peer Gynt 
(1892), and Love’s Comedy (1900), but such “ Englishing ” 
of the lyrics as has hitherto been done has been mainly 
fugitive. I do not, of course, forget the numerous quota- 
tions from Ibsen’s lyric pieces which were specially trans- 
lated by Mr. Gosse for inclusion in the English edition of 
Jeger’s Life of Henrik Ibsen (1890). 

Is Theodore Hook coming into favour again? Three 
years ago Messrs. Macmillan reissued the Life of Hook 
by Barham, which had first seen the light in 1848. Now 
Messrs. Chatto give us a new edition of Hook’s Humorous 
Works. One would like to see a well-done selection of 
Hook’s verse, which is likely to live much longer than his 
prose. Nevertheless, it is a fact that sixpenny editions 
of his Jack Brag came out in 1881 and 1884, and that 
a sixpenny reprint of his Gilbert Gurney appeared in 1890, 
We may assume, therefore, that his best stories still have 
a certain number of readers. 

Indefatigable indeed is the muse of Mrs. Hamilton-King, 
whose earliest verse appeared in 1869, when she was in 
her twenty-ninth year. Now, at the age of sixty-two, she 
sends out The Hours of the Passion and Other Poems— 
most of them, I assume, new, though I see they include 
“The Prophecy of Westminster,” which gave the title to 
the volume she published in 1895. This had been pre- 
ceded in 1889 by Ballads of the North and Other Poems, 
and in 1883 by The Book of Dreams. She is still best 
known by her volume of 1878—The Disciples. 

The next two volumes of the “ Century of French Romance’ 
series will consist of English versions of La Tulipe Noire 
of the elder Dumas and La Dame aur Caméllias of the 
younger. Of the latter the English translations have, in 
recent years, been few. One was issued by C. H. Clarke 
in 1885, and another by Dicks in the year following. 
More attention has been accorded to La Tulipe Noire, of 
which Messrs. Dent sent out a version in 1895, while two 
were published in 1899, by Messrs. Routledge and Messrs. 
Greening respectively. These presumably owed their 
existence to the production of Mr. Grundy’s “ Black 
Tulip ” at the Haymarket. 

The performance in London of a German version of 
Echegaray’s drama, “ The Great Galeoto,” will no doubt 
draw attention anew to the English version of that work 
published by Miss Hannah Lynch in 1895. In like manner, 
the recurrence this week of Signora Ristori’s birthday- 
anniversary will, perhaps, cause some to turn again to the 
English version of her Memoirs and Studies which 
appeared here in 1888—a very interesting book, not un- 
worthy of comparison with Lady Martin’s Shakespeare's 
Female Characters, and possessing, moreover, more auto- 
biographical interest. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
N 
The Lite of Napoleon I. By John Holland Rose. 
2 vols. 18s. net.) 


Tus is a work of magnitude and seriousness. Mr. Rose is 
well known as a University Extension lecturer on his- 
torical subjects; he has already put forth several books on 
the Napoleonic period, and he is the author of a suggestive 
little work on the rise of democracy. But in the two 
bulky volumes before us he has essayed first-class his- 
torical biography, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that he has written a book of solid importance and con- 
siderable literary charm. 

No doubt British biographies of Napoleon are legion. 
They are legion, but, actually, they do not include any 
work which can rival this in comprehensiveness and 
scientific thoroughness. One would have supposed that 
there was already heavy artillery in the field. But the 
effective heavy artillery is Continental. It has been reserved 
for England, who looked after Napoleon so assiduously in 
his life, to neglect, comparatively speaking, the annals of his 
genius and power; and it is signincant that in the list of the 
published sources of his information Mr. Rose does not name 
a single English biography, not even Sir Walter Scott’s or 
Hazlitt’s. It is hardly to be supposed that Scott’s huge 
Life in nine volumes, written against ill-fortune, and with 
many a brave sigh and groan that found its way into 
his Journal, should be of much use to a scholar of to-day. 
It is a little startling, all the same, to find that a scholar 
of to-day does not think it necessary to dip his colours, in 
passing, to that monumental work. It was published 
seventy-five years ago, and Goethe settled himself in his 
arm-chair to read it, saying: ‘ The richest, the easiest, the 
most celebrated narrator of the century, undertakes to 
write the history of his own times.” The sum which 
the Life of Buonaparte placed in the hands of Sir 
Walter’s creditors was nothing less than £18,000. 
One circumstance in Scott’s enterprise connects it faintly 
with that of Mr. Rose. The special new feature in Mr. 
Rosé’s work is the use he has made of the unexplored 
records of the British Government; he has examined 
these thoroughly, in sympathy with the dictum of 
M. Lévy that “ the documentary history of the wars of the 
Empire has not yet been written.” Sir Walter was not 
blind to these sources of information, but he approached 
them in an easy-going way which we fear would make a 
modern investigator smile. On the 12th of October, 1826, 
he left Abbotsford for London, having received the promise 
of access.to the Government collections, and thence he 
went on to Paris “ in the hope of gathering from various 
eminent persons authentic anecdotes concerning Napoleon.” 
But his Journal suggests that his breakfastings with Rogers 
and Moore, his run to Windsor Castle, where the King 
received him kindly, and some “rare good porter and 
oysters after the play’’ were of quite as much service 
to the biographer of Napoleon as his routings among 
our state documents. “I worked at the Colonial Office pretty 
hard. Dined with Mr. Wilmot Horton, and his beautiful 
wife, the original of the She walks in beauty, ete., of poor 
Byron.” As for Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, it is interesting 
of course—to students of Hazlitt. 

Thus Mr. Rose brings his book into a field empty 
of works of its own calibre. The reasons for his good 
fortune are not difficult to apprehend. For England, 
Napoleon was a bad dream, and like a dream he faded. 
Great as he was, the current that bore him away was 
greater; and men were fain to forget his réyime as they 
forget the night in the morning. The birth of new 
industries, the coming of age of steam, the rise of a new 
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and humaner literature in a new and humaner world—in 
brief, the approach of all the activities and amenities of the 
Victorian era gave men’s thoughts and pens other employ- 
ment than to dwell on that colossus whom a little grave 
in St. Helena now contained. France had _ instant 
souvenirs of her great man in the Code Napoleon, the 
Legion of Honour, the Concordat, the University of 
France, not to name the pictures and statues of immortal 
beauty which he had torn from Italy. England had only 
the memories of a hundred battles, and such memories 
pass quickly from the daily life and thoughts of a peop'e 
however consecrated they may be to occasions. “The vanity 
of Victories is considerable. Of all who fell at Waterloo or 
Trafalgar, ask any man in company to name you ten off 
hand: they will stick at Nelson.” So said Byron six 
months after Napoleon's death. And here one may remark 
that if the Englishmen of that brightening and enlarging 
day were disposed to think much about the defeat of high 
earthly hopes, and the untimely end of a great genius, it 
was on Byron rather than on Napoleon, on Missolonghi 
rather than on St. Helena, that they preferred to gaze. It 
is curious that to this day, as far as we know, the urgent 
and irksome preparations made in England to resist 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion is an unwritten chapter 
in our history. We know of no adequate record of that 
sick year in which every shot-gun and scythe and axe 
was scheduled as a weapon and the Channel shore was 
watched with ceaseless vigilance that the nation might 
sleep. 

Moreover, taking Napoleon at his best there is some- 
thing inhuman in his efficiency, and repellent in the 
monstrous strength of his mind. “It might be said of 
him,” exclaimed Goethe, “that he was found in a state 
of continual enlightenment.” Of course, it was not 
really so—nothing is clearer than that Napoleon's en- 
lightenment failed him—but for a great number of years 
he remained, in sheer capacity of mind and body, the 
baleful master of any man or assembly of men by whom 
he was confronted. Pitt’s dying words, after Austerlitz, 
“My country, oh, my country!” will for ever remind 
England how her best nerve and brain were broken in 
that chimeric struggle. Mr. Rose pictures the great 
statesman as sinking to his rest amidst a horror of great 
darkness, and in England this horror which invested 
Napoleon’s livingactions must for ever haunt his memory. In 
short, Napoleon will never advance a jot into the 
sympathies of Englishmen. His was a type of strength 
which this nation, with all its love of strength, is 
congenitally unable to worship. It was not humane, nor 
could age have made it venerable. It was incompatible 
with the qualities of a gentleman. In a word, the 
Knglishman’s interest in Napoleon must always be 
pathological. He does not believe that the world can, 
or ought to, produce another Napoleon. Old _ people 
still creep among us who saw him on the quarter-deck of 
the “ Bellerophon” in Plymouth harbour, taking huge 
pinches of snuff as he gazed down inscrutably on the throng 
of boats. And that memory—a living one in 1902—is the 
symbol of a nation’s wish that such power-with-ruthlessness 
as his may be for ever captive. 

While these feelings deeply tinge, they can never weaken 
men’s interest in Napoleon Buonaparte ; and the last thing 
that we should suggest is that Mr. Rose’s laborious history 
is unwelcome or superfluous. It is not free from the bio- 
grapher’s natural bias toward his subject ; but, as a whole, 
ic is sagacious and anxiously just. In dealing with Napo- 
leon “as a warrior and statesman,” says Mr. Rose in 
his preface, “and in sparing my readers details as to his 
bolting his food, sleeping at concerts, and indulging in 
amours where for him there was no glamour of romance, 
I am laying stress on what interested b?m most—in a word, 
I am taking him at his best.” Nevert-deless, in his effort to 
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do this Mr. Rose often stumbles, as he must, on Napoleon 
at his very worst. The omission of such matter is not the 
only sign that the vastness of his subject has been felt by 
Mr. Rose throughout the 1,106 pages of these volumes. 
In every chapter compression is patent. Fortified by the 
biographical scheme of his history, he is able to 
keep the Peninsular War, in which Napoleon took no per- 
sonal part, in the background, and similarly Trafalgar is 
dismissed in a few lines. Yet in all such cases Napoleon's 
existence is heavily felt. We are reminded of Wellington's 
surprise that Napoleon did not come into the Peninsula. 
The Duke told Earl Stanhope that Napoleon was superior 
to any of his Marshals: “ There was nothing like him. He 
suited a French army so exactly. His presence in 
the field made a difference of 40,000 men.” Concerning 
Trafalgar, Mr. Rose corrects the popular idea that Nelson’s 
victory saved England from invasion. All fear of invasion 
had passed away two months before the victory, when 
Napoleon wheeled the Grand Army against Austria. “ Not 
until the Continent was conquered could the landing in 
Kent become practicable. That opportunity occurred two 
years later, after Tilsit ; then, in truth, the United Kingdom 
was free from panic because Trafalgar had practically 
destroyed the French navy. For these islands, then, the 
benefits of Trafalgar were prospective. But for the British 
Empire they were immediate. Every French, Dutch, and 
Spanish colony that now fell into our hands was in great 
measure the fruit of Nelson’s victory, which heralded the 
second and vaster stage of imperial growth.” 

After Tilsit came that curious attempt to impoverish 
England, the Continental System. By closing every 
European harbour against our exports Napoleon hoped 
to make us bankrupt. The astonishing thing was that 
he made no attempt to cut off our food supplies. “ All that 
he looked to was the draining away of our wealth by cutting 
off our exports, and by allowing imports to enter our har- 
pours much as usual. As long as he prevented us selling 
our produce, he heeded little how much we bought from 
his States: in fact, the more we bought the sooner we 
should be bankrupt—such was his notion.” But the 
economic laws of supply and demand have ever baffled 
tyrants, for these have behind them the irresistible force 
of personal need multiplied into millions upon millions. 
Napoleon could not stop the sale of our manufactures ; he 
only succeeded in raising the prices paid for them by their 
French, German, and Italian consumers. From a riverside 
suburb of Hamburg funeral processions began wending 
their way into the town with curious frequency, and there 
was little doubt that an epidemic was raging. So there was, 
but it was an epidemic of smuggling. Sugar found its way 
from London inte Germany vid Salonica, of all places, 
whence it was borne in panniers on mules over the Balkans, 
and by barges up the Danube. Mr. Rose does well to 
point out that Napoleon’s crude economic ideas are not 
likely to be adopted by a future enemy, and that it is 
presumption to say that the experience of 1806 shows that 
in the mere operation of the law of supply and demand we 
shall always be able to buy corn even from our enemies. 
Yet without (it is to be hoped) being misled by this 
fallacy our present rulers have this week declared their 
belief that we can and must depend on the fleet, and not 
on national granaries. Napoleon's economic warfare has 
left us no greater legacy of fear than his camp on the 
heights of Boulogne. 

His admiration of the amazing strength of Napoleon 
in council and in arms does not sap Mr. Rose’s common 
sense when he comes to the question of his treatment on 
St. Helena. An infallible cure for sentiment in that quarter 
is the mere exercise of following Napoleon's external career 
as a soldier and a soldier of fortune. It is difficult to see 
how a just conception of his Titanic reserves of vitality, 
his sleepless cunning, and the magic of his name in Europe 
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can co-exist with a feeling that his imprisonment was too 
severe. But, as we know, the need of severity was demon- 
strated again and again while it was in practice. Not, says 
Mr. Rose, that his life was a long-drawn agony. 


His health was fairly good. There were seasons of 
something like enjoyment, when he gave hiraself up to 
outdoor recreations. Such a time was the lattcr part of 
1819, and the first half of 1820: one may call it the Indian 
summer of his life, for he was then possessed with a 
passion for gardening. Lightly clad, and protected by a 
broad-brimmed hat, he went about, sometimes spade in 
hand, superintended various changes in the grounds at 
Longwood and around the new house which was being 
erected hard by. Or at other times he used the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the excavations to show how infantry 
might be so disposed on a hastily raised slope as to bring 
a terrific fire to bear on attacking cavalry. Marshalling 
his followers at dawn by the sound of a bell, he made them 
all, counts, valets, and servants, dig trenches as if for the 
front ranks, and throw up the earth for the rear ranks: 
Then, taking his stand in front. as the shortest man, and 
placing the tallest at the rear (his Swiss valet, Noverazay), 
he triumphantly showed how the horsemen might be laid 
low by the rolling volleys of ten ranks. 


If a touch of genuine pathos is to be found in the exile’s 
life on his rock, it is the humorous pathos of his attempt 
to learn the language of his gaolers. Count Las Cases was 
his instructor, and to him Napoleon on one occasion wrote 
the only letter in English that we have from his 
hand. Mr. Rose prints it as having been “ recently pub- 
lished by M. de Brotonne,” unaware apparently that it has 
been well known in England for about half a century. It 
appeared in the English newspapers as early as 1856, and 
was printed in Votes and Queries: 


Count Lascases 

Since sixt week y learn the English and y 
do not any progress. Sixt week do fourty and two day. 
If might have learn fivty word, for day, i could know 
it two thousands and two hundred. It is in the dictionary 
more of fourty thousand: even he could most twenty ; bo’ 
much of tems. For know it or hundred and twenty week, 
which do more two years, After this you will agree that 
the study one tongue is a great labour who it must do ints 
the young aged. 


Very noteworthy is the following passage, in which Mr. 
Rose contrasts the literature produced by Napoleon’s 
French companions on St. Helena with that produced by 
his English prisoners in France. It is a good point well 
made, and it harks us back to our opening comments on the 
harrenness of the English annals of Napoleon : 


Nearly all the exiles kept diaries or memoirs, or 
wrote them when they returned to Europe. And, on 
the other hand, of all the 10,000 Britons wnom Napoleon 
detained in France for eleven years, not one has left a 
record that is ever read to-day. Consequently, while the 
woes of Napoleon have been set forth in every civilised 
tongue, the world has forgotten the miseries causelessly 
inflicted on 10,000 English families. The advantages 
possessed by a memoir-writing nation over one that is 
but half articulate could not be better illustrated. For 
the dumb Britons not a single tear is ever shed ; whereas 
the voluble inmates of Longwood used their pens to such 
effect that half the world still believes them to have 
been bullied twice a week by Lowe, plied with gifts of 
poisoned coffee, and nearly eaten up by rats at night. On 
this last topic we are treated to tales of part of a slave’s 
leg being eaten off while he slept at Longwood—nay. of 
a horse’s leg being also gnawed away at night—so that 
our feelings are divided between pity for the sufferers 
and envy at the soundness of their slumbers. 


We are aware that we have surveyed Mr. Rose’s work 
from without rather than from within, but in this we have 
perhaps done no dis-service to him, or to his readers who 
we cannot doubt will be many. Mr. Rose has some of the 
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best qualities of the historian—the gift of clear yet literary 
exposition, and those veins of restrained poetry and re- 
current irony without which the treatment of a theme such 
as this must suffer not only in attractiveness but in the 
highest veracity. 


Six Volumes of Verse. 
The Moon of Leaves. 


A Palace of Dreams. 
wood. 5s.) 


By Aristo. (Watts. 5s.) 

By Ada Bartrick Baker. (Black- 

Sonnets of Empire. By Laura Ackroyd. (Johnson. 2s. 
net.) 

Songs of a Child. By 
Part I. (The Leadenhall Press. 
Polyphemus. By R. C. Trevelyan. 
Poems by John Clare. Selected and Introduced by Nor- 

man Gale. (Rugby: George E. Over. 3s. net.) 


“ Darling ” (Lady Florence Dixie). 
2s. 6d.) 
(Johnson.) 


Tue writer of a recent article in the ACADEMY was accused 
by a correspondent of being very “hard to please” in 
matters of verse, and rebuked for quoting with disfavour 
a certain poem which the correspondent considered 
smooth, thoughtful, well-written, and—* various kinds of 
dings.” All which it possibly was. We refer to the 
matter merely as a convenient starting-poimt for some 
reflections. There are in these isles a few—a very few 

persons who share this ineradicable quality of being 
“hard to please” in verse. They are called poets; and 
some—even among those who read smooth verse—have 
possibly heard of them. We confess participation in this 
—doubtlessly regrettable—weakness of theirs. We are 
possessed by the obsolcte, or at least obsolescent, idea 
that the object of writing poetry is to write—poetry. 
That verse may be well-written and tnoughtful, yet in 
nowise poetry; and that when it is not, though an 
estimable and even useful private exercise, it is better 
kept private. (We speak, of course, concerning verse 
which aims at the poetic standard, not satire, vers de 
société, and the like.) All those qualities of technique 
which can be learned, which are comprised under the 
term “well-written,” are powerless to make a poem. 
Thoughtfulness, again, though an excetient quality, is so 
far from constituting poetry, that pure thought— 
conscious thought—is actually anti-poetic. It is fused 
thought, indeliberate thought, thought run through the 
emotions, which alone has poetic value. With desolation 
is the reviewed made desolate, because no_ versifier 
thinketh in his heart. He thinks in the head (our Saxon 
way), and that makes no poetry. These things are widely 
uncomprehended, or we should not take the opportunity of a 
casually dropped expression to say them. The cor- 
respondent, indeed, who ministered the occasion would 
perhaps be the first to say that he was not “ denigin’ of 
them.” Smeothness, again, it is scarce understood, is no 
positive merit. Whether verse shall be mellifluous or 
downright rugged depends on the nature of the emotion. 
Between these extremes lies a whole range of effects, all 
under the incalculable ddton of emotion, which owns no 
explicit law. The appeal of metre is not to the mere 
mechanic ear, but to the emotional understanding 
through the ear. It is not (as most men seem to sup- 
pose) just a bell on the neck of Pegasus, pleasantly to 
titillate the hearing. A traveller has recorded how an old 
Japanese poet produced a chance-bestowed copy of Tenny- 
son, and begged him to read it aloud, since he himself 
knew no English. The poet listened attentively, and 
said with gratitude that, though he could not understand 
the words, he could hear that the Englishman was a fine 
poet. Not, as the man in the street might think, because 
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the verse ran smoothly. But because, a poet himself, 
he could feel and understand the emotional suggestion of 
the music—that language of sound which is universal. 

Were these matters understood, were a righteous hard- 
ness to please in poetry more diffused, fewer would rush 
upon the most difficult of literary arts, for which a 
genuine gift—even in the minor degree—is sufficiently 
rare. The volumes of modern verse now before us make 
us wish that writers were harder to please with their own 
work ; in which case over half of it would never reach 
our hands, and the remainder would suffer us the luxury 
of praise. A luxury it is to the staled reviewer, though 
the reviewed believe this not. The bulk of such verse 
betrays its origin by the common note of imitation. 
Imitation prompts the writing, and imitation guides it. 
The only question when you open the book is what 
pattern the author will have chosen. A pattern there 
will be, and it will be something in vogue. Even in the 
choice of a pattern the author will not be individual. A 
writer (modestly shrinking behind the pseudonym of 
“ Aristo”) decides to write a poem on Indian legends. 
He looks rovnd at once for his pattern. Has somebody 
done it before, and how did he do it? We have read 
Longfellow, so of course, we light on “ Hiawatha.” No 
need for further thought; the whole thing is ready to 
our hands. You have found your pattern, and what shall 
you do but cut it out? So we go for “ Hiawatha” bald- 
headed. (Excuse the transatlantic association of ideas.) 
We swallow it whole—manner, metre, and all. Now that 
a man should seek some model for a long narrative poem 
on exotic themes is reasonable enough. Even Milton had 
his model—several models. But that is the point, that 
he had several models, he exercised selection and com- 
bination. To study Longfellow, observe his points, and 
employ what seemed advisable, would have been mere 
discretion. But slavishly to copy the entire scheme, down 
almost to the peculiar metre, is another matter. The 
very weakest point in a poem the reverse of masterly is 
the intolerable metre—surely the feeblest ever chosen by 
a poet of mark. It is scarce more than a metre by 
courtesy, and—save for convenience—might as well be 
written right across the page like prose; for there is no 
division except to the eye. But the metre was there ; 
and “ Aristo” takes it over with the other properties. 
He does not absolutely copy it: he introduces a 
semblance of originality by substituting iambics for 
trochaics. But the thin disguise makes the metre, if 
possible, worse than before. The commencement on the 
accented syllable was some differentiation from prose: 
beginning with the unaccented syllable, even this differen- 
tiation goes. So you get lines like these : 


Oh, ta da sa ga to ba, oh! 

The four winds, then, what do they say? 
How can the good Great Spirit hear? 

O Manitoba! where art thou, 

So far away up in the sky? 

O smoke the Pipe, O smoke the Pipe. 


And so forth, and so forth. Oh, A-ris-to, tis too bad, o!:! 
(This is not a further line of the poem, but the result of 
the imitative spirit on our critical faculties.) Seriously, 
this passage is a fair specimen of the author's general 
style—-the result of indiscreet imitation. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Bartrick Baker, in her “Palace of 
Dreams,” is less directly imitative. The sonnets and 
other poems in the imaginative vein show the influence of 
Keats which (though, it may be, at many removes) lies 
over so much modern poetry. Nor have they ay 
originality of idea or expression. Other poems are of the 
patriotic school, displaying the control of the daily Press. 

In nobler spirit are the “Sonnets of Empire,” which 
bear the signature of Laura Ackroyd. She is at least 
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simple, quiet, and convinced—no outbreak of warrior 
ardour clad in Daily Mail. All these sonnets are 
vowed to the lesson that “honour is not won by war 
alone”; and there is a certain single-minded fineness 
of individuality in them which counts for much. The 
lighter poems have a certain pleasant minor grace, 
and the very considerable merit (as things go) of making 
no strain to be more than they are. 

But what shall we say regarding the “Songs of a 
Child” (Part 1L.), by an authoress who signs herseif 
“ Darling,” and is well known under another name? 
They are prefaced by a mediocre sonnet from the pen f 
Lytton, the novelist, addressed to the authoress as a 
“lonely, misunderstood child,” she informs us. The 
editor tells us he has had a difficult task in selecting 
from “a mass of poems of wonderful power and 
originality,” all (we are to understand) written between 
the ages of ten and seventeen! It is certainly a difficult 
task to notice them. The greatest poets have not written 
poems “of wonderful power and originality” between 
the ages of ten and seventeen, Well, here is a specimen 
taken as it comes—neither much worse nor better than 
the rest, so far as we can see: 


Children, never tell a lie, 
"Tis an act so craven, 

Never fear a frowning sky, 
Steer for Truth’s snug haven. 


She will press you to her breast, 
Storms may rage around you ; 
In her haven you'll find rest 
For your bark and ship's crew. 


Outside, Falsehood’s sea is rough, 
Pity knowing never ; 

Many in her cruel trough 
fiave gone down for ever. 


Shun her and her savage clutch : 
Never let her master 
You, or your frail vessels touch, 
Or you'll meet disaster. 
If the “ power and originality” of this overmaster yor, 
there are some three hundred pages more of its like. If 
not, you will understand why we do not criticise work 
which, we are glad to be assured, was written “ between 
the ages of ten and seventeen.” 

Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s “ Pelyphemus and uther Poems,” 
on the other hand, is above the average of those before 
us. If derivative, it is derivative in a legitimate way 
and to a legitimate extent. It eschews the fashion of the 
moment, and harks back to the poets who are classical 
wells of English verse. It does not show any large native 
power, and we cannot, from this volume, think Mr. 
Trevelyan marked out for a conspicuous career in poetry. 
But it has a measure of fancy, though no other intrinsic 
poetic quality: while its diction is classic and accom- 
plished. This we speak of the title-poem ; the others are 
slight. “ Polyphemus,” however, suffers under the defect 
of being fragmentary in plan, not to say sketchy. More- 
over, while it aims at classicality of spirit, there is an 
incongruous element of modern altruism; an element not. 
incidental, but prominent, and in the very fibre of the 
drama. 

Not new, however, is the last book we design to notice, 
though newly come to us, and probably new to most 
readers of this generation. It is a selection from the 
poems of John Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, fitly 
introduced by Mr. Norman Gale, himself a poet of the 
country. Clare was no Burns. He had the fatal diffuse- 
ness of the early nineteenth century, which marred 
stronger poets than himself, such as Wordsworth and 
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even (less obviously) Shelley. Nor was his the robust- 
ness or luxuriance which might have compensated such 
expansion. His gift was essentially minute and descrip- 
tive ; his sentiment true but thin, without passion. The 
compacting and selective influence of Tennyson or the 
maturer Keats came too late; or he might have learned 
from it to make the most of a minor yet genuine gift. 
At his best he has a homely fidelity to outward nature, 
and a sense of felicitously ‘oscriptive phrase which only 
needed training. Many passages in this book will give 
the reader fine pleasure: scarce any entire poem. You 
have his best in such a stanza as this from “The Wood- 
man”; 


Far o’er the dreary fields the woodland les, 

Rough is the journey which he daily goes ; 

The woolly clouds, which hang the frowning skies, 

Keep winnowing down their drifting sleet and snows, 

And through his doublet keen the north wind tlows ; 

While hard as iron the cemented ground, 

And smooth as glass the glibbéd pool is froze ; 

His nailéd boots with clenching tread rebound, 

And dithering echo starts and mocks the clamping 
sound. 


Here is a noticeable freshness of phrase, like the open 
breath of the country itself. Occasional provincialisms, 
often of a pictorial kind, lend colour to his lines. The 
“dithering” of this stanza will be recognised by Lanca- 
shiremen no less than Northamptonshire men as mean- 
ing “shivering.” “Glibbed” we confess to be stranger 
to us. Again, in a lyric which opens admirably, we have 
the excellently mimetic adjective—“chickering crickets.” 
Altogether, here is one poet with whom many will for the 
first time make a very pleasurable acquaintance; if it 
cannot be said that he will take them by any keen 
surprise. 


The Minds of Animals. 


Mind in Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. (Macmillan. 


10s. net.) 


Ix a civilised community there are few people so 
impenetrable as to be wholly ignorant of the minds of 
animals. It is true the savage has in some respects the 
advantage of us. We take the ways of the monarch of 
the forest largely upon trust, and the West-End might be 
scarcely less puzzled than Whitechapel to determine at 
which end a cow begins to get up. But our weakness is 
in mechanics rather than in psychology. Every self-respect- 
ing man counts among the circle of his acquaintances a 
certain number of animals ; he has no difficulty in under- 
standing them; he communicates with them freely; of 
their thoughts and feelings he knows all but what a decent 
reticence impels them, just as it impels him, to conceal; 
he sees all but those chambers of the heart which they, 
like Shakespeare, refuse to unlock. He is, in fact, a 
Mowgli, imperfect in his attainment because distracted by 
other occupations, but falling short of perfection for no 
other reason. In judging animals he applies the 
standards which he is accustomed to use in judging 
men and women. He is not much concerned to 
gauge their mental attainments or criticise their ethical 
ideals. What he asks is, that they shall be socially 
agreeable; and experience has made him familiar 
with their possession of every social vice and virtue. 
Let him mentally review the cats whom he has 
known. What varied characters present themselves! 
The jealous and selfish cat, the modest and diffident one, 
the earnest cat, the gay cat, the fickle cat, the business- 
like cai,—all these are types too obvious to escape the 
dullest eye. But with them mingle others which display 
those more complex qualities which are the outcome of a 
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society far advanced in artificial organisation. Who has 
not met the tactful cat, the ideal hostess, perfect in the 
finer gradations of manner? And who, alas! does not 
know the parrenu cat, the lover of display, swelling with 
self-assertion, replete with an irrepressible vulgarity ? We 
have said that we care less about their purely intellectual 
characteristics. But, in so doing, do we not only reflect 
their own good taste? The cat and dogand monkey of to- 
day—of the twentieth century—place first and foremost 
their duty to society. The cultivation of the mind for its 
own sake is only a specialised form of selfishness. The 
civilised animal should have taste but not learning, and a 
misplaced ambition meets commonly with a just retribu- 
tion. We only knew one cat who was interested in abstract 
speculation, and he went mad and died young. (He was 
the sort of cat who could have described a spiral staircase 
without waving his paw round in the air). 

The Mowgli method has its advantages, but as it is 
within the reach of all, even (and, perhaps, especially) the 
youngest of us, we can afford to be grateful to those who, 
like Mr. Leonard Hobhouse, have chosen to adopt another. 
Mr. Hobhouse has stopped his ears and refused to listen 
to the voice ot “ sympathetic interpretation,” croon she 
never so persuasively. He has tested the mental powers 
of cats, dogs, monkeys, elephants, and otters, by 
an elaborate series of experiments, recorded in scrupulous 
detail, and devised with a view to exhibiting the exact 
nature of the thought processes they involve. His patience 
and ingenuity have been admirable, and he shows sound 
judgment in interpretation. He avoids the dangerous 
argument from the analogy of human thought, which is 
the very essence of the Mowgli method, and has given birth 
to the vast majority of animal stories; and he rigidly 
obeys that “law of economy” which forbids the assump- 
tion of a higher faculty when a lower one will adequately 
explain the facts. He is a cautious critic of evidence, and 
has left the correspondence columns of the Spectator, dear 
to all disciples of Mowgli, severely alone. But the animals 
need bear Mr. MHobhouse no grudge. He does 
not belong to the old “instinct” school which 
saw in human and animal intelligence’ things 
utterly different and disparate, and was blind to their 
obvious development from a common source. To the 
higher animals, at any rate, he concedes purposive action, 
determined by the end to which it is directed, and not 
solely by the stimulus from which it springs; he concedes 
also the rudiments of morality, and denies them only 
“conceptual thought” and the higher mental activities 
dependent on it. On the other hand, he rightly emphasises 
the part which sense-stimulus and “instinct” play in 
human conduct. 

Our chief ground of quarrel with Mr. Hobhouse is the 
length of his book. Some of his notes of experiments 
might, we think, have been relegated to an appendix, for 
they are at times inconclusive and of little assistance to 
the discussion. And in his later chapters he becomes 
unnecessarily diffuse, wandering from the field of 
psychology into logic, ethics, sociology and anthropology, 
and dealing with so wide a range of topics that the treat- 
ment necessarily becomes sketchy and a little wearisome. 
But for his psychological work we have nothing but praise. 
He is careful and accurate in his observation, clear in his 
reasoning, and never hasty in his conclusions. 


Studentenlieder. 

The University Song-Book. (Richards, 4s. 6d net.) 
Your student has always been a singer and a maker 
of songs. The earliest collection of his handiwork 
upon record is probably that thirteenth century manuscript 
of rhyming Latin pieces discovered in the Bavarian 
monastery of Benedictbeuern, and published under the title 
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of Carmina Burana. The contents formed the répertoire of 
one of those wandering clerks—half minstrel, half scholar— 
who contributed so much to the gaiety of the middle ages, 
as they worked their way, with the help of their vielles and 
their ready wit, from university to university. Amongst the 
Latin pieces are: interspersed German ones, and it is, in 
fact, in Germany that from this date to now the vast mass of 
Studentenlieder has accumulated. In England such volumes 
have had no great vogue. During the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth, when almost every Englishman of breed- 
ing could accompany a more or less trained voice on the 
viol or the virginals, there must have been singing 
enough at Oxford or Cambridge. But even then the 
undergraduate, or young graduate, seems to have contented 
himself, like Master Abraham Slender, with the Book of 
Songs and Sonnets, or with some other of the numerous 
song-books which followed in the wake of Tottel’s famous 
compilation. The fine collection of musical manuscripts 
at Christ Church, which gave Mr. A. H. Bullen so much 
good material for his charming anthologies, does not con- 
tain stuff differing markedly in character from that printed 
by Thomas Campion, Philip Rosseter, Thomas Ford, Robert 
Jones, and the rest. In more recent days, although Mr. 
Farmer published a Harrow School Songs and Mr. Thring 
an Uppingham School Songs, and there have been other 
small and somewhat strictly censored public school books, 
there has been nothing of the kind in general use at the 
Universities. Of course, English undergraduates are 
nothing like so musically inclined as their German con- 
temporaries, who sing lustily over their interminable 
bocks. And when they do open their mouths, they are apt 
to aim either at classical music, or at imitations of Albert 
Chevalier and Dan Leno, which are thoroughly English in 
their light-hearted assumption that animal spirits and 
cheek are a sufficient substitute for the painful training 
that goes to make even the most popular mime. The 
University Sony-Book, then, is a want which the anony- 
mous editors of the present publication have made a 
courageous endeavour to fill, by bringing together from 
very various sources the words and music of about two 
hundred and fifty pieces. They give it to the world in the 
hope that it may become “ the ’Varsity Song-book of the 
Empire,” and hold out a hope that if it is successful, “ it 
will be but the first step towards a better thing.” 

The merit of the musical settings, most of which have 
been “arranged” by Mr. J. K. Lees and others, for the 
present occasion, must be left to more competent critics to 
judge. So far as the words go, some indication of what 
is to be found in the book may be of service. The songs 
are roughly classified, according to subject. The first 
group, as is but fitting, deals with University life. It 
opens with the “Gaudeamus igitur’ and another of the 
medieval Latin pieces already referred to, translations 
being borrowed from Mr. J. A. Symonds’ “ Wine, Women, 
and Song.” Then come a number of parodies and light 
pieces, mostly of recent date, some of which seem rather 
ephemeral for inclusion in a collection meant to be of 
permanent interest. Presently the tone becomes more 
serious, and we come on a good German piece, “ Was die 
Welt morgen bringt ?”’ and adaptation of some of Schu- 
bert’s music to the words of Stevenson's 


Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me ; 


and the capital “ Trinity Boating Song,” from Mr. Leh- 
mann’s Anni Fugaces, with its rousing chorus: 


So it’s steady, boys, and swing to it, 
And lift her as you spring to it; 
Now, now you're fairly driving her, by Jupiter, she jumps ! 
And the men who follow after 
Shall recite with joy and laughter 
All the glory of your story and the record of your bumps 
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This should make—or, for all we know, has made—the 
rafters ring at many a bump-supper. Distinctly humorous, 
and, for the matter of that, distinctly true to life also, is 
Mr. Mostyn Pigott’s “A Togger Breakfast,” with its 
burden of “Sing ho! for the steak and the chop!” By 
the way, there is a story of a freshman who gave a 
“togger"’ (or “torpid”’) breakfast, and failed to under- 
stand why, when his guests grunted, “Good mornin’,” 
and left the room, each carried a large crust in his hand, 
until five minutes later the crusts all came flying through 
his window from the quad outside. A batch of sporting 
songs follows, and we note James Thomson’s lines : 


Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail ; 

And his rank and his wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read ; 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed, 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my Love, love thee; 

And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


This is rather virile, for James Thomson. It is not, 
however, primarily sporting. Golf is regarded as a form 
of sport nowadays and the golfing songs include several by 
Mr. Greville Matteson. But surely the version which he 
uses of that clever parody “ I drove a golf-ball into the air” 
is exceptionally ingenious in leaving out all the points! 
Sport is followed by those ruling themes of all Studenten- 
lieder, “ wantonness and wine.” There is a good selection 
under both heads, though the love-songs might have been 
enriched by a much more liberal choice from the 
Elizabethan books. There seems to be nothing, for 
instance, of Campion’s. Here, however, is a jolly drink- 
ing catch of that rare wit, Thomas Dekker : 


Cold’s the wind and wet’s the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speed ! 

Ill is the weather that brings no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 


Hey down a down, hey down a down ; 
Hey derry derry down, a down ! 
Ho ! well done, to me let come, 
Ring compass, gentle joy ! 


Troll the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee! 

Let's sing a dirge for Suint Hugh's soul, 
And drown it merrily. 


Naturally the medieval collections are drawn upon again, 
both for drinking and for love-songs. Among the latter 
we have “Omnia sol temperat”; among the former the 
famous verses, attributed, though probably in error, to 
Archdeacon Map. We have only room for the first verse, 
with Leigh Hunt’s rendering : 


Mihi est propositum 
In taberna mori ; 

Vinum sit appositum 
Morientis ori ; 

Ut dicant quum venerint 
Angelorum chori : 

“ Deus sit propitius 
Huic potatori.” 


I devise to end my days 
In a tavern drinking ; 
May some Christian hold for me 
The glass when I am shrinking ; 
That the Cherubim may cry 
When they see me sinking, 
‘ God be merciful to a soul 
O this gentleman's way of thinking,” 
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The rest of the book is of a more miscellaneous character 
There are some military and naval songs. There area 
number of so-called folk-songs—English, Scotch and Irish— 
some of them, such as the Suffolk “ Robin-a-Thrush,” or 
the Cheshire “The Keys of Heaven,” traditional ani de- 
lightfully quaint, others of a more sophisticated type. 
There are German, Italian and French songs, with words in 
each case both original and translated. There is a 
humorous group, some of them moderately humorous. 
There are some plantation ditties. And, finally, there is 
“ Dulee Domum.” It will be seen that the editors have 
ransacked a wide and varied field. They have produced an 
interesting song-book, though of very uneven merit. But 
a very small part of it contains anything that is especially 
characteristic of ’Varsity life. We doubt whether theirs will 
be the University Song-book, or indeed, whether the con- 
ditions permit of the University Song-book existing at all. 


Satire as it is Written. 


The Art of Folly. By Sheridan Ford (Boston: Small, 
Maynard, 12s. 6:1. net.) 


Tuts book is a curious attempt, and still more curious 
performance. It “treats of the Salons of the ‘ Palais de 
l’Industrie’ and of the ‘Champ de Mars.’”’ It was originally 
published in the Galiqgnani Messenger, of Paris, and (says 
the author) “ achieved the execration of the brushmen in a 
manner so complete, so unalloyed, and perfect, as to make 
me the pariah of my parish.” Of course, under such 
circumstances, the elated author feels that his blows 
have told, and thinks his performance may be worth 
giving to the world. If the French artists had been 
English artists, and so able to judge the literary calibre 
of the affair, we doubt whether they would have gone out 
of their way to “execrate’’ Mr. Ford. It is, in effect, 
an attempt to criticise the chief pictures of the exhibitions 
in question through the medium of pithy verses—a 
series of metrical notes on the Salons. - These notes are 
largely, though not altogether, hostile; and it follows, 
therefore, that the book is mainly satirical. It is this fact 
which gives it the chief interest in our eyes—the fact that 
it is an attempt in the almost lost art of satire. 

As such, it marks how far we have gone from the 
palmy days of that art; days which may be said 
to have ended with Byron, or, at latest, with Hood. 
Satire, be it granted, is not poetry in the strict 
sense of the word. Yet it was included by the ancients 
under the head of poetry; Lucretius, Persius, Juvenal, 
Horace, on his satirical side, and their Greek prede- 
cessors or partial predecessors, were accounted among 
the poets. And it is a ruinous mistake to think that the 
metrical satirist can dispense with the technical equip- 
ment of the poet. He needs it all, and that was why he 
was placed on the poetic muster-roll. Yet you would 
look vainly for any recognition of this in Mr. Ford's work. 
Consider the mere elementary matter of versification. 
Your satirist of to-day considers, apparently, that even in 
so fundamental a matter as this practice and expertness 
are unnecessary. Yet all satire which has obtained a 
place in literature is finished and perfect in metre. Why 
else use a metrical vehicle at all, if you cannot use it with 
accomplishment ? Why not employ frank prose? The 
metre Mr. Ford has chosen is the Rhyming Heroic beloved 
of Dryden and Pope; and this isa quite fair, even favour- 
able, specimen of his handling : 


Jean Henner’s :nodel, of the mawkish strain, 
Still tears her auburn hair for Henner’s gain. 
One hour with pious pose she plays the nun, 
And then she plays a part the pious shun ; 

But whether as a Maid or Magdalene, 

A wearying sameness clothes her morbid scene. 
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Compare Dryden. . We will not take one of his illustrious 
passages, lest we should be accused of too arduous a com- 
parison: we will take just a translation from a well-known 
classic passage on Horace, a translation (probably) with 
which many readers are unacquainted ; 

He, with a sly, insinuating grace, 

Laughed at his friend, and looked him in the face; 

Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found, 

And tickle, while he gently probed, the wound: 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguiled, 

But made the desperate passes when he smiled. 
How wooden and jog-trot appears Mr. Ford's verse beside 
this!’ With what sinewy ease Dryden runs his metre 
“down the ringing grooves”! It fluctuates with perfect 
freedom of pause and litheness of syllabification ; it has a 
living pulse, and flexuous vertebration ; while Mr. Ford’s 
moves with the heavy stamp and “clump” of a plough- 
man through clay. One obvious reason (from the merely 
mechanical standpoint) is the monosyllabic character of 
Mr. Ford’s diction. There is but one trisyllable in his 
lines ; the rest is a succession of plodding monosyllables 
with a sprinkling of disyllables. ‘Two successive lines are 
monosyllabic throughout, with the exception of a single 
word in each. The plodding sameness of verse so written is 
lethargic to the ear,as Dryden knew and has said. Dryden 
not only keeps a proportion of disyllables, but has a leaven 
of polysyllables. Therewith he practises such a distribu- 
tion of emphasis, such a variety of accent and changeful- 
ness of pause, as impart spring and vitality to the lines. 
The variation of pause in Mr. Ford's lines is of the 
slightest, while every line opens with the regular iambus, 
or foot accented on the second syllable. Two of Dryden's 
lines commence with an accented syllable—a variation 
which always gives force and life, when it is well handled. 
These are elementary matters ; but we notice them because 
just such elementary weakness prevails throughout Mr. 
Ford’s verse. It is inexpert verse, proseman’s verse; and 
equal unskilfulness is common with the few who nowadays 
attempt satire. For were Mr. Ford’s not a typical case, it 
would scarce be worth our while to analyse his methods so 
closely. Yet Rhyming Heroics are by their nature not a 
difficult metre to write tolerably ; while, after all that has 
been done in them, from Waller downwards to Swinburne, 
we may fairly expect any craftsman (setting aside poets) to 
handle them with dexterity in some one of the various 
styles open to him. 

Mr. Ford’s diction, again, like that of his brethren, is 
the diction of journalism. And (as we have said) the dis- 
tinction between satire and poetry proper does not justify 
the neglect of poetic technique : 

Sweet are the uses of a Salon jury 

That will accord a waking nightmare fury— 

Without authentic claim to art at all— 

Four hundred feet of space upon the wall. 

This jury “ bleats”’ of “soul” and “ taste 

And yet degrades the Salon to a mart. 
Such a line as “ without authentic claim to art at all”’ is 
the dailiest of journalism; we might expect it in any 
newspaper. “ Bleat,” again, a favourite word with Mr. 
Ford, has long been the weariest of conventionalisms. 

Nor is the substance vigorous enough to make amends 
for the style of this book. It is criticism in verse, not 
more terse or pointed than a very great deal of criticism 
in prose; and the invective which mainly furnishes the 
satirical element is perilously like journalistic abuse. Of 
point, antithesis, witty comparison or metaphor, which 
give the “lift” to satire, it is difficult to find anything. 
The criticism, as criticism, is often good, though apt to be 
one-sided. But as satire it is weak. For instance: 

The festive, untamed Chalon slashes oils 
As brushman may, the product of his toils 
Marring the side of an enormous room 
With crass vulgarity and venal gloom. 


” 


in art, 
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This sheer abuse, with ‘its journalistic slang—* slash,” a 
banal conventionalism—is a quite fair sample of the 
“satire.” On the other hand, Mr. Ford devotes a consider- 
able space to his own views on art; and here his didactic 
sentences are sometimes effective in a certain degree : 


Morals are but the order of the Whole 

Typed in the Self, the individual soul. 

The moral is the ordered thing in life, 

And the immoral—friction, waste, and strife. 
* “se * ¥ 

To paint with insight is a moral feat ; 

As moral as the Knob upon a Door, 

When fitted to its uses ; but no more. 


That is tersely put, and not unmemorable. But there is 
not much like it. Yet, we repeat, if rhymed criticism 
were literature, without the technique needed by rhyme, 
there is plenty of good criticism—hostile or favourable— 
in this book. 


An expurgated Rousseau, light and gay, 

Diaz could trace the sunshine’s chequered play, 
With opalescent sows-bois tones and tints 

That sparkle like the leaping flash of flints. 


That is well enough, but not worth verse. The only 
striking phrase we have noted is plagiarised from a famous 
epigram : 


Paint, the poor wanton, is upon the Town. 


A galaxy of celebrated names, boldly and often bitterly 
criticised, will not of itself make a satire, though (among 
the painters and their friends) it may make a sensation. 
Mr. Ford's book only serves to show how far we have 


wandered from the true traditions of satire, and to stir the 


question, when any man of true gift will remind us what 
they were. 


New Guide Books. 


Macmillan’s Guides: 7'he Western Mediterranean.—The 
Eastern Mediterranean.—Palestine and Egypt. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. each.) 


Tuz real charm of a guide-book is never understood until 
the traveller is home again, and, seated before a comfortable 
English fire, can go over his journeys onc? more in the 
imagination. Abroad a guidebook is a man’s master, 
and is, in a way, a secondary conscience. From its place in 
his baggage or in his pocket it cries out to be read in a 
still voice heard only by him, and whispers that if it is 
unread, some really important knowledge on city or scenery 
may be lost unheeded. The man who becomes a slave to 
his guide-book never really enjoys foreign travel: he has to 
keep one eye on the printed page and one on his surroun:- 
ings. His mind knows no rest, and he is stamped as a 
T. G. wherever he goes. Abroad the guide-book is a good 
servant but a bad master. At home, however, it is the 
best of friends, and nothing is more delightful than to 
recall memories of the Mediterranean and Adriatic, of blue 
seas and blue skies, of olive-fringed shores with snow- 
capped mountains lying far behind them, and strange cities 
running down into the sea in some broad bay or narrow har- 
hour. Macmillan’s series of guides is so delightfully new 
that one has had no time to take them abroad and try 
their effect on unknown shores. That is a pleasure to come, 
for they are eminently suited for travel, being light, by 
no means bulky, and easy to slip into any respectable 
pocket. It is evident that the art of précis-writing has been 
most unsparingly employed, and that nothing has been 
allowed to get into these pages but the absolutely essen- 
tial; otherwise it would have been impossible to make 
these volumes as handy and slim as they are. But then 
jn turning to the description of spots he has known and 
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loved, the wanderer round the Mediterranean will find 
many a favourite place treated with what he will think 


scant consideration. For example, in the Western Mediter-. 


ranean the charming drives and excursions in Algeria 
inight have been dealt with more fully, and it is sad to 
see Timegad dismissed in half-a-dozen lines. In the Eastern 
Mediterranean the Dalmatian shores of the Adriatic are 
well and skilfully done in little space, but the des- 
cription stops short at Cattaro. There is nothing about 
Antivari and Dulcigno, both now belonging to Montenegro, 
and places which were famous in 1880, nor about San 
Giovanni di Medua, the miserable port of Scodra, a city 
well worth a visit.. Durazzo and Avlona are also ignored, 
though we may hope that they will some day figure in a 
guide-book devoted to Turkey in Europe. This, however, 
will hardly apply to Antivari and Dulcigno. 

But these remarks are made in no captious spirit, for 
the guides are marvels of compression and elimination. 
Special attention must be called to the “ Yachting Notes ” 
prefixed to the volumes. We have looked up those ports 
and harbours to which our knowledge extends, and find 
the information concise and accurate and full of helpful 
jottings. ‘The volume on Palestine and Egypt is particu- 
larly well done. No one could expect to visit Egypt with 
one single small guide-book, but the information given is 
remarkably well selected and conveniently put. The maps 
and planus in all the guides are exceptionally good, and 
stand clear of the pages to be opened. The sight of them 
recalls to the mind many a half-forgotten scene, the out- 
look from the Riviera over the Mediterranean in the 
spring, tke view of the Albanian mountains from the 
Acropolis of Corfu in the autumn, and the grey Gulf of 
(Juarnero in December, with hundreds of other memories 
in out-of-the-way corners of the great inland sea, the 
Mother of Empires. 


Other New Dinties, 


The Versonal Life of the Clergy. By A. W.-Robinson. 


(Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 


Ir is a symptom of life in the Church of England that it 
should aspire to produce an ascetical literature of its own ; 
and this introductory volume of Handbooks for the Clergy, 
from the pen of the general editor of the series, fixes for it 
a high standard of thought and style. An idle world jests 
at the parson; at his parochial anxieties, his limited ex- 
perience of what is generally meant by life, the air of 
condescension that is apt to grow upon a man who 
associates habitually on terms of professional bonhomie 
with persons inferior to him in place and education. It 
forgets the sadness and discouragement that hide them- 
selves behind the ready smile, the serious—often the 
passionate—desire to win to righteousness the tainted 
und the indifferent that drives the man along his chosen 
line of duty, the tenderness that pure men feel for little 
children. Especially it takes no count of the discipline 
and self-sacrifice that have gone to the forming of apostolic 
man, in whatever community the rare creature is found. 
The clergy of the Established Church have not yet wholly 
put off the nonchalance in things spiritual that was their 
confessed note at the beginning of the last century; but 
this earnest and thoughtful little book testifies to the 
existence among them of a genuine aspiration towards the 
catholic ideal of a life spent, for love of God, in 
ministering to the souls of men. 


By Arthur H. Smith. With 
(Olipuant, Anderson, and 


China in’ Conrulsion. 
Illustrations and Maps. 
Ferrier. 21s.) 

Mr. Saith, “twenty-nine years a missionary of the 

American Board in China,” essays in these two stout 
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volumes a large task: namely, not only to relate in detail 
the events of the Peking siege, but to give a comprehensive 
survey of the course of events which led to it, and the 
causes (so far as they are ascertainable) of the whole Boxer 
movement. The first volume deals with the causes and 
preparatory stage of the outbreak, and gives a general view 
of the famous siege. The second gives a personal diary of 
the siege, reviews events at Tientsin, and the situation 
of Westerners and native Christians in the Chinese 
interior ; supplies personal narratives regarding some of the 
native converts who were put to death or suffered for their 
Christianity ; and puts forward the author's views on the 
outlook in China at the present time. Covering so large 
a field, so soon after the events dealt with, the book neces- 
sarily leaves somewhat of a fragmentary impression, but is 
nevertheless valuable for its personal knowledge and its 
moderation of tone. On the subject which has caused so 
much debate, and in which he speaks with an individual 
interest and authority, Mr. Smith thus states his conclu- 
sions : 
Christianity has been in China a disturber, as it always 
is, and always has been everywhere. It had the fortune 
(or misfort:ne) to be introduced to the Chinese in connec- 
tion with treaties imposed by force for ends which the 
Chinese detested. . It has also had the additional 
disadvantage of being in one of its forms indissolubly 
associated in the minds of the Chinese with political 
agencies, which they dread with reason and instinctively 
antagonise. There has been muchin the nethod of its 
propagation in China which is open to just criticism, and 
which at this crucial juncture ought to be fearlessly ex- 
posed, frankly admitted, and honestly abandoned, new and 
better methods replacing those which have proved faulty 
and unworthy. But Christianity is itself an integral part 
of modern civilisation. 


In fact, you must be prepared to see it progress, and cause 
trouble in so doing, Mr. Smith considers. But from this 
modified blessing he apparently excepts Roman Catholi- 
cism. That form of Christianity has been peculiarly re- 
sponsible for the explosion; and its methods of adminis- 
tration would cause equal, or worse, disturbances were they 
transferred to any Western country. He gives his reasons 
for this view: though one cannot help doubting something 
of the odium theologicum in all these disparagements of 
Christian sect by Christian sect. The reader may judge 
for himself. The photographs are numerous; but one 
wishes it had been possible to give us some of the actual 
conflicts—doubtless a matter of great difficulty. One 
thing is made very plain by this book—that the Boxer 
rising was a vast and premeditated official plan. 


The Home 
Herrick. 
Author. 


Life of Wild Birds. By Francis Hobart 
With 141 Illustrations from Nature, by the 
(Putnam’s & Sons). 


Tus very interesting and well-illustrated book describes 
the author's study of birds in the nest by means of a new 
devicé, which gives the observer special facilities. It is 
simply to cut off the entire bough, nest and all, and set it 
up again on a stake, at a convenient height from the 
ground, and so that it is relieved against the sky-line. 
The observer then carries on his studies, and uses the 
camera, from within a portable tent, placed at the desired 
distance, which screens him from the bird's notice and 
from disadvantages of weather. The branches, if 
necessary, can be thinned about the nest so as to get a 
clearer view. The practicability of the method is proved 
by the excellent results which Mr. Herrick has here 
obtained with it; but he further demonstrates it, explains 
its advantages and its details in his book, to which we can 
recommend the naturalistic reader. It seems certainly 
an ingenious device, 
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In his book With the Royal Tour (Longmans), Mr. E. F. 
Knight has presented the narrative of the recent tour of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain in the form’ in which it appeared in his 
despatches to the Morning Post, but with suitable abridg- 
ment. Needless to say, the book is full of varied and 
interesting matter, including such digressions as a descrip- 
tion of the life of the Boer prisoners in Ceylon, which Mr. 
Knight found time to study. It was a happy idea to end 
the book with the text of the Prince of Wales’s Guildhall 
speech. 

The preface to a suggestive little book on Recent Object- 
Lessons in Penal Science (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. A. R. Whiteway, ends with this sentence: “Since no 
one else will look at a book, which, if honest and true, men 
of penal science nevertheless will welcome as of course, it 
serves ‘no useful purpose then, to labour apologies under 
the title of a preface.” And yet it might have been worth 
while to labour this sentence a little more as a sentence. 
The “ nevertheless ” suggests strange things. But the book 
is fresh and it is founded upon wide reading. 

To his admirable “ World’s Classics ” Mr. Grant Richards 
has added Darwin’s Origin of Species (1s. net), the first 
and now non-copyright edition. The same publisher issues 
British Railway Finance: A Guide to Investors, by Mr. 
Walter W. Wall. Mr. Wall admits that a cloud of uncer- 
tainty overhangs the financial future of our railways, and 
his aim is to define the present position exactly. The 
chapter on the art of investing in railways is lucid to the 
point of personal kindness. 

We have received Vol. xxxvii., January——-December, 
1901, of The Antiquary (Elliot Stock). It wants nothing 
of the variety of earlier volumes. We observe papers on 
the Battlefield of Ethandune, Prisoners of War in England 
a Century Ago, The Story of the Clarendon Press, The 
Alfred Jewel, and a series of papers on Pagan Myths and 
Christian Figures. 


Fiction. 


American Types. 
A Sailor Tramp. By Bart Kennedy. (Richards. 6s.) 
The New Americans. By Alfred Hodder. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tuesr two books, both American, both of more than 
ordinary merit, form a curious contrast. In subject they 
are poles asunder, or rather the whole ladder of society 
asunder. The contrast of style is no less notable, and 
both together illustrate the objective and subjective develop- 
ment of American fiction. Mr. Bart Kennedy—his name 
somehow tells you as much—takes the natural man, the 
man who is good for nothing but hard labour and 
such dim thoughts that must come to those in touch 
with earth and sea. The sailor, who tramps between 
Galveston and New Orleans, and Patsy, the bar-tender, 
have talks. 
Both men had seen a great deal of rough, unaffected life. 
They had eyes and used them. And they had faced the 
world without being under the disadvantage of having to 
unlearn the false notions of life that are drilled into men 
during a cumbrous and involved education. Their judg- 
ment upon life and men and things was sound, for its basis 
was the soundest basis of all—actual, first-hand know- 
ledge. 


Well, we have the sailor and the cockney thrown 
together by chance of the road: they do not tell their 
names, nor does the reader get any clue to their baptismal 
certificates ; yet they are finely real, more especially the 
sailor. Gardening, loading ships, highway robbing at a 
pinch, arrested by the marshal for failure to show five 
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dollars capital, he has always the vague wonder of what it 
all means to a man, and whether it is really worth while. 
And Mr. Bart Kennedy has caught a curious mannerism, 
the repetition of some insistent phrase such as “ a ship of 
sails,” which rings in the ear with the appeal of church 
bells heard from afar off on the moors. 

Mr. Alfred Hodder’s story is called The New Americans, 
because by this time there is a generation outstripping in 
some ways, and falling behind in other ways, the genera- 
tion that remembers the Civil War. The story is mainly 
concerned with two families, the Elderlins and the 
Windets, the heads of which were neighbours, friends, and 
sudden enemies when Alan and Cecily were infants. The 
infants grow up in the new ideas of polities, news- 
papers and conduct which are beyond the reach of the 
passing generation, and Alan Windet’s announcement to 
his father “ 7 own the Chronicle,” is as the opening shot 
of a revolution. But if one is sometimes irritated by the 
staccato of Mr. Bart Kennedy's style, one is occasionally 
bored by the elaborate explanations of Mr. Hodder’s 
characters. They are so innocently surprised at the 
aspect of their own souls, and at the least temptation they 
launch into introspective pages, with further pages of 
comment by the author as chorus. We should surmise 
that Mr. Hodder has crammed everything he knows into 
this story; and we are sure that as a story it would have 
gained much by a judicious compression. One cannot effec- 
tively put a crowded drama on a small stage. But given 
the time to read it, Mr. Hodder’s story makes, with its 
elaboration and introspection, a striking contrast to the 
swift and piercing narrative of Mr. Bart Kennedy. 


The Beleayuered Forest. (Heine- 


mann. 4s.) 
Tue latest issue of the “ Dollar Library” is not equa 
to ene or two of the earlier volumes, but it is not to be 
scorned, despite its faults. Its chief fault is that the 
characters, including the narrator, talk a great deal too 
much, almost always unnaturally, and sometimes badly, 
This fragment indicates fairly quite half the book : 
John Cadmus came over to us. 
**T always wonder what the women talk about while we 
are moping over our cigars,” he said. 
“* We talk about the destiny of the soul,’’ I replied. 
‘“‘And about the crime of humility,’ smiled Miss 
Harper... 


By Elia W. Prattie. 


“Here we are knee-deep in simile again,” protested 
Alice Harper. 

The reader is never less than waist-deep in slightly-clever 
chatter, or carefully-prepared conversational impromptus 
such as the following :—“ Thoughts, Mr. Oliver, are like 
—like mother-of-pearl. They alter each second; they 
have indescribable half-lights and vanishing nameless 
tints. The man who could describe them as they come 
and go would be a poet past any poet who ever lived. In 
moments of confidence, and when we exercise great care, 
we may say something which approaches the truth, but it 
is stupid and coarse. It is base coin, employed for 
purposes of exchange, because the true gold is beyond our 
reach, I suppose.” The “I” of this speech, and the teller 
of the tale, is the heroine, Regina Grey, who was thus 
described by her friend Alice Harper, the beautiful Unitarian 
minister :—‘ Regina Grey, you have absolutely no idea of 
the significance of life. You are the most uninstructed, 
irresponsible, reckless, profane child I ever knew.” Of 
course, Regina, though she does not say so, is proud of 
this character, and tries earnestly to live up to it. She 
succeeds passably well in her attempt, and hence the wild, 
hurried and devious plot. For example, upon the death of 
her father, she chooses a ritualistic, celibate clergyman to 
be her guardian, and this simple ascetic immediately 
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contrives to lose the whole of her fortune in a fatuous 
speculation. His letter announcing the news, which 
arrives while Regina and her friends are camping out, with 
an experienced chef, in the beleaguered forest, is one of the 
cleverest achievements in the book. The story opens 
feebly, but improves during its progress, and the latter 
part is rather more than satisfactory. The author seems 
self-satisfied as a highly cultured person. Some of the 
characters are artists, and there is abundance of studio 
talk; yet we find the strange word “ Barbazon.” And 
such an error as this can scarcely be laid at the door of the 
printer :—‘ What a lovely, gawky, sensitive, absurd John- 
a-Dreams girl—Regina Grey, état anything from eight to 
eighteen ! ” 


The Yellow Fiend. 


Tue well-written novel becomes rarer every day. The 
manufacture of fiction, on the other hand, continues to 
flourish with energy and success. The same dear old plots, 
the same delightful old situations, the same familiar old char- 
acters, are poured out twice a year from the same factory, 
with the same small, faint chance of survival before them. 
The only respect in which these half-yearly fabrications 
differ from one another is in their grammar. There is 
even a faint interest attached to the discovery of the par- 
ticular view that each respective author may happen to 
take of the common laws of construction. Sometimes it 
is the split infinitive that attracts him most; sometimes 
he flounders among his degrees of comparison ; sometimes 
he ignores, with a boldness we should like to imitate, the 
unreasonable claims of the verb “to be.” But he can 
rarely be accused of the monotony that accompanies a 
mere slavish deference to grammar. 

The Yellow Fiend, although obviously a manufactured 
article, turned out by an experienced hand, does make a 
certain bid for originality. The conception of the old 
miser who hoards his gold, not from greed of it, but in 
order to propitiate the “ yellow fiend” who was the cause, 
he thinks, of his wife’s starvation and death, is quite good, 
although it is insufficiently worked out. The tricks of her 
trade—we had almost said, of her art—have become 
too much of a habit with Mrs. Alexander to allow her the 
freedom to elaborate a character merely of psychological 
interest ; and far too much of the book is given up to the 
doings of the usual troupe—the orphan heroine, the faithful 
housekeeper, the handsome deceiver, the patient and noble 
hero, etc., ete., etc. Mrs. Alexander might have been an 
artist. As it is, she manufactures with ability. 


By Mrs. Alexander. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Notes on Novels. 


[7'hese notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.} 


By L. B. Watrorp. 


A bright, rapid story of modern life. The interest 
centres around Charlotte, who will be voted one of the 
most attractive of Mrs. Walford’s heroines. No time is 
wasted in preliminaries. The story begins right away 
at the “ bijou residence,” in Mayfair. * It had a poor little 
doorstep—but that doorstep was the goal for many feet. 
It had a small, cramped, over-furnished drawing-room— 
but in that drawing-room sat Charlotte. Let us leave 
trifles alone, and get on to Charlotte.” (Longmans. 6s.) 


CHARLOTTE. 


Tue Insane Roor. By Mrs. Campbec. PRaAeEp. 


The sub-title is “A Romance of a Strange Country— 
Abaria,” of which his Most Sacred Majesty Abdullulah 
Zobeir was ruler. The motto on the title-page is, “ Or have 
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we eaten of the insane root that takes the reason prisoner? ” 
A picture showing three examples of “the insane root ”— 
7.e., the mandrake—is given as a frontispiece, with a note 
informing the reader that “the mandrake—a vegetable 
monstrosity of the potato tribe, shaped curiously in the 
form of a human being—has been little used in fiction, 
though its legendary attributes lend themselves to imagina- 
tive romance.” (Unwin. 6s.) 


By J. P. Mowspray. 


Mr. Mowbray is an American, author of an original 
book, half novel, half autobiography, called A Journey to 
Nature, which we reviewed at length last year. The 
present volume also gives the experiences of a man who 
turns his back on city life. It tells how Mr. and Mrs, 
John Dennison, of Fifty-eighth Street, New York, made 
themselves a country home. The author announces, in a 
preface, that he has kept the narrative as close as possible 
to actual facts, and has availed himself of just as much 
romance as falls to the lot of an ordinary and thrifty man. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


Tue Maxine or a Country Home. 


Tue Triat or Man. Anonymous’ 


The sub-title is “ an allegorical romance,” and the open- 
ing sentence “it was the hour of recreation at the 
Monastery of the Blessed Ascension ”’ strikes the key-note 
of the book. In Chapter II. we find Martin “worn nigh 
unto death with the rigour of the watching, the fasting, 
the prayers and the whip, lying prostrate before the altar, 
a victim to monastic discipline. The author acknowledges 
in a preface “the great assistance which a publisher of 
culture and experience can give,” adding “I thank 
Mr. Murray cordially.” (Murray. 6s.) 


A Propuet oF THE REAL. By EstHer MILuer. 


‘ 


Verschoyle was an author with “a cultivated taste and 
the means of a modern novelist ”"—a phrase, by the way, 
that would not give the Income-tax collector much assist- 
ance. One morning when he had finished dictating to 
Alice, the typist, she “ dropped her pen and raised a blood- 
less face, quivering, hunted, aghast. ‘It is the story of my 
life!’ she cried. ‘How did you know?’” Verschoyle and 
Alice play prominent parts in A Prophet of the Real, and 
in the end “she gasped as though her heart wére heaving 
to her lips. She looked him in the eyes and understood at 
last. You love me!” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue Gop Seeker. By Perer Roseccer. 

A tale of Old Styria, translated by Frances E. Skinner. 
The principal events of The God Seeker are founded on his- 
torical facts. In 1493, in a remote part of the Styrian 
Alps, the little village of Trajés was excommunicated from 
the Church and outlawed for a crime committed by one 
member of the parish. Hence this story, which is divided 
into three Books—The Crime, Godless, and The Expiation. 
To-day Trajés is a centre for Alpine tourists. (Putnam. 6s.) 


A Biow Over tHe Heart. By R. Macuray. 


A stery of modern life, written plainly and straight- 
forwardly. It opens with Mr. Lawson leaving the Foreign 
Office, “ at his usual hour in the afternoon.” He goes to his 
club, where he finds a telegram. “ Must see you at dinner,” 
it runs. The sender was Carrie, who “ must have eighty 
pounds to-morrow.” In a prefatory note the author re- 


marks: “ This story is to be read as fiction. But it is not. 
all fiction. At least, there is in it something of a warning, 
which, perhaps, it were wise not to disregard entirely.” 
(Chatto. 6s.) 
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English and French Fiction in 
the 19th Century. 


I. 


Grocrapny is the chief maker of history, and while deter- 
mining the fate of nations it also exercises a powerful 
formative influence over the character of their art. Much 
besides our supremacy of the sea springs from the fact 
that Britain is an island—on the map a red dab of isolation 
just off the western shoulder of a vast continent—with a 
climate which varies between the strictly temperate and 
the bleak. As in politics, so in art, we are insular; we are 
self-contained, self-satisfying. To be insular is in many 
ways excellent; in others it amounts to a serious disad- 
Some have so clearly recognised the importance 


> may soon 


vantage. 
of the disadvantage that the term “ insular’ 
become a mere epithet of depreciation. Yet the recognition 
has been more with the head than with the heart. Intellec- 
tually we may be to some extent aware of our limitations, 
but even the more enlightened have scarcely begun to feel 
them emotionally. To-day there is only one art really 
popular in England, and that is of course fiction, the sole 
art which has impressed itself into the mould of the times, 
which embraces all aspects of life, and which appeals to 
all classes and types of men. And, fortunately, it is just in 
the art of fiction that we find the incipience of that emo- 
tional realisation of our insularity which is so much to be 
desired. Nothing in English literature has been more 
remarkable during the last decade than the extraordinary 
increase of adequate translations of foreign novels. We 
may now read the novels of every country in English ; we do 
read them; and quite possibly the juster and less fervid 
estimate of Victorian fiction which marks the younger 
generation of critics is due largely to these cosmopolitan 
perusals. 

As if to complete the process of our illumination in one 
blinding flash, two publishers have simultaneously com- 
menced the issue of a series designed to illustrate the 
glories of French fiction in the nineteenth century. France 
is our nearest and our most dangerous rival; France and 
England have taught each other nearly all that is known 
of the modern craft of fiction; and it is well, therefore, 
that we should have a. conspectus, or even two, of the 
French achievement. Oneseries (Mr. Richards’s) has 
started with Flaubert’s Salammbo and Murger’s Vie de 
Bohéme ; but the succeeding volumes are not decided upon. 
The other, Mr. Heinemann’s, adorned with coloured illustra- 
tions, is limited to twelve works, and definitively announced 
from beginning to end, and we may usefully refer to it. The 
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authors chosen are Beyle (Zhe Chartreuse of Parma), 
Balzac (The Two Young Brides), Dumas. pére (The Black 
Tulip), George Sand (Mauprat), Merimée (Carmen and 
Colomba), Hugo (Nétre Dame), Feuillet (The Romance of 
a Poor Young Man), Dumas fils (The Lady of the 
Camellias), Flaubert (Madame Bovary), Daudet (The 
Nabob), J. and E. de Goncourt (Renée Mauperin), and 
de Maupassant (Pierre et Jean). This is a very wonderful 
catalogue, upon the whole admirably devised. The only 
names to which eyception can fairly be taken are those of 
Dumas fils and Feuillet. The author of Denise was a great 
dramatist, but in fiction he attained only notoriety. If 
The Lady of the Camellias had not also been a play it 
would be forgotten. The plight of Feuillet is less easy to 
settle, but we are bound to think that his confirmed senti- 
mentality effectually removes him from the first-rate. The 
authors being admitted, the choice of their individual works 
is also in the main good. The Chartreuse of Parma, 
Carmen and Colomba, and Madame Bovary were in- 
evitable. The Two Young Brides was an inspired selection ; 
it is little known in England, and it ranks with Balzac’s 
very best work. Mauprat, out of George Sand’s innumer- 
able legion, is perfectly chosen. The Black Tulip no doubt 
owes its inclusion to its brevity; one regrets that Olympe 
de Cleves, a poignant masterpiece, could not have taken its 
place. As regards Victor Hugo, there is little to choose 
between Vétre Dame and Les Miserables. The later book 
is the better fiction, but after all neither is great for its 
fictional qualities. 7’he Nabob should perhaps have yielded 
to Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé, though the former is 
temperamentally more characteristic of its Southern 
author. Similarly, Renée Mauperin is somewhat inferior 
to both Germinie Lacerteux and Madame Gervaisais, but 
it is nevertheless the most typical Goncourt. Pierre and 
Jean is memorable and not to be despised; but it cannot 
compare with Une Vie, one of the most obstinately un- 
forgettable novels ever written; and Une Vie, which its 
author nobly called “the humble truth,” has not yet, we 
think, been translated into English; here is a chance 
missed. 

The sight of this glorious panorama of French fiction in 
the nineteenth century naturally induces the question: 
Can England match it? And the answer to the incon- 
venient but tonic question must assuredly be: England 
cannot. She cannot show twelve novels by twelve dead 
authors which, in variety and intensity of power and beauty, 
might hold their own against twelve such French novels. 
For steady, unintermitted, various brilliance French litera- 
ture has been unique for centuries, and in this respect it’ 
easily maintained its superiority during the nineteenth. 
We have been forced to this conclusion by the logic of 
figures and schedules, which surpasses that of adjectives 
and rhapsodies. It was the unbiassed constructing and 
contemplation of the following table or chart which finally 
convinced us of the relative inferiority of some of England’s 
great fiction. The chart excludes living novelists, and it 
is meant to exclude all novelists not absolutely in the first 
class. Thus, on the English side, Edgeworth, Ferrier, Galt, 
Lover, Lytton, Mitford, Peacock, Reade, Marryat, Gaskell, 
Trollope, Ainsworth, Borrow, Kingsley, and Disraeli are 
intentionally omitted; and, on the French side, Chateau- 
briand, Constant, Sue, Murger, About, Sandeau, Feuillet, 
de l’Isle Adam, Dumas fi/s, and others. Only the finest 
books of each author are admitted, and in no case more 
than seven; there are seven of Scott and seven of Balzac, 
six of Dickens and five of Dumas. It may be thought unfair 
that three short stories by Merimée should each count as 
a unit on the French side; but Merimée is one of the 
supreme artists of the century, and he wrote no fiction but 
short stories. Moreover, Colomba is about as long as 
Persuasion; and further, to balance, Dumas’ Bragelonne 
comprises at least three very long novels. 
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COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH FICTION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


1800 to 1830. 
FRENCH. 
1807 Corinne (De Stael). 


ENGLISH. 


1813 Pride and Prejudice (Aus- | 
ten). 
1814 Mansfield Park (Austen). | 
1815 Guy Mannering (Scott). 
1818 Heart of Midlothian (Scott).| 
1818 Persuasion (Austen). 
1820 Ivanhoe (Scott). 
1822 The Fortunes of Nigel 
(Scott). 
1822 The Pirate (Scott). | 
1823 Quentin Durward (Scott). | 
1824 Redqauntlet (Scott). 


1829 Mateo Falconz (Merimée). 


1830 to 1840. 


1830 Le Rouge et le Noir 
(Beyle). 
1831 Notre Dame de Paris 


(Hugo). 
1833 Lélia (Sand). 
1833 Le Médecin de Campagne 


(Balzac). 
1833 La Recherche de l’Absolu 
Balzac). 
1834 Eugénie Grandet (Balzac). 
1835 Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires (Vigny). 
1835 Pére Goriot (Balzac). 
1835 Mademoiselle de Maupin 
(Gautier). 
| 1836 Mauprat (Sand). 
Pickwick Papers | 
(Dickens). 
1838 Oliver Twist (Dickens). 


1837 The 


1839 Nicholas Nickleby (Dic- | 1839 Les Tilusions Perdues 
kens). | (Balzac). 

1839 La Chartreuse de Parme 
| (Beyle). 


1840 ta 1850. 


1840 Colomba (\M erimée). 
1841 The Old Curiosity 


(Dickens). 


Shop 


1842 Mémoire: de Deux Jeunes 
Mariées (Balzac). 
1843 Consuelo (Sand). 
1844 Monte Cristo (Dumas). 
1844 Les Trois Mousquetaires 
(Dumas). 
1845 Carmen (Merimée). 
1847 Jane Eyre (C. Bronté). 1847 La Cousine Bette (Balzac). 
1848 Wuthering Heights (E. | 
Bronté). 
1848 Vanity Fair (Thackeray). 
1849 Le Collier de la Reine 
| (Dumas). 


1850 to 1860. 


1850 David Copperfield (Dickens) 


1850 Le Vicomte de Bragelonne 
1850 Pendennis (Thackeray). 


(Dumas). 
1850 Francois le 

(Sandq). 
1852 Olympe de Cléves (Dumas). 


Champi 


1852 Hsmond (Thackeray). 

1853 Villette (C. Bronté). 

1855 The Newcomes (Thackeray). | 
| 1857 Madame Bovary (Flau- 
bert), 

1859 A Tale of Two Cities 

(Dickens). 

1859 Adam Bede (Eliot). 
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1860 to 1870. 
1860 The Mill on the Floss 
Eliot). 


(Eliot) 
1861 Silas Marner (Eliot). 
1862 Salammbo (Flaubert). 
1862 Les Misérables (Hugo). 


1863 Le Capitaine Fracasse 
(Gautier). 
1854 Renée Mauperin (Gon- 


court). 
1865 Germinie La erteux (Gon- 


court). 
1869 Madame Gervaisa:s (Gon- 
court). 


1870 to 1890. 


1872 Middlemarch (Eliot), 

Tartarin de Tarascon 
(Daudet). 

1874 F' omont Jeune et Risler 
Ainé (Daudet). 

1874 La Tentation de St. 
Antoine (Flaubert). 

1882 Numa Roumestan (Dau- 
det), 

1883 Treasure Island (Stevenson). 


1885 Bel Ami (Maupassant), 

1889 The Master of Ballantrae Une Vie (Maupassant). 
(Stevenson). 

The Ebb-Tile (Stevenson). 

7 AUTHORS. 


<0 WORKS. 13 AUTHORS. 38 WORKS. 





In the first thirty years of the century politics were too 
exciting for the health of French fiction. And we, in that 
period, had Scott, with Jane Austen as hors d’euvres. We 
can plume ourselves on Scott with no fear of falling into 
too much complacency ; for he is the greatest force in all 
fiction? Probably no artist ever influenced his art more 
profoundly than Scott. To us Waverley may seem even 
inordinately dull, but it contained something absolutely 
new ; it was like nothing before written. And subsequent 
novelists, when they fully perceived this new quality, this 
quality so difficult to define, this freedom of movement, 
this picturesqueness, this lyricism, this joy in nature, this 
unartificial idealism, this jolly humour, all unified in a 
grand and noble utterance, must have felt the solemnity 
of a new and transcendent discovery. The inspiring force 
of Scott’s novels, as exercised over other writers, is almost ~ 
more valuable than the achievement of the novels them- 
selves. He influenced every great novelist for fiffy years, 
and writers of every school, romantic or realistic, rose from 
reading him, as it were, freed from the fetters of an 
exhausted eighteenth-century convention, and full of the 
uplifted impulse described in Keats’s sonnet : 

Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 
On heaped-up flowers. in regions clear, and far ; 
Bring me a tablet whiter than a star— 


In the seventeenth century we produced Defoe; in the 
eighteenth, Richardson and Fielding ; and in the nineteenth, 
Scott. It was enough. So far we had handsomely led the 
way. But the quick receptivity of the French soon pro- 
duced results nearly miraculous. The decade 1830-1846 
is the most wonderfully varied and fertile in the history 
of fiction. In it France produced twelve novels which 
posterity has set on high in the temple of fame. Every 
year saw a masterpiece or so—and Dumas was yet to 
come! Thenceforward the French genius of fiction never 
relapsed into barrenness or ignoble content. Balzac was 
the first to give the novel a regular scientific value, which 
he signified in the word étude; the first to abandon defi- 
nitely and entirely the assumption that the novel must he 
a means of diversion; the first to bring all aspects of life 
within the domain of the novel. He was not a realist, but 


he seriously thought he was a realist: which, though the 
proposition may seem startling, is much the same thing. 
His intensive idealising energy raised everything to the 
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second power, and so by extracting the square root of his 
work one may usually arrive at the unpoetised fact. And 
while Balzac was thus giving to fiction a life-wide docu- 
mentary import, Gautier, in Mademoiselle de Maupin, 
was preaching and practising the great and necessary gospel 
of sheer beauty, beauty without excuse or shame. These 
two men typify the two governing forces which, mingling, 
and themselves directed by the racial instinct for form and 
the racial abhorrence of sentimentality, have resulted in 
a series of creations so various, shapely, precise, and lovely. 
An ability to look truth in the face, and a tireless curiosity 
in the search for beauty : these are the characteristics which 
rightly preside over French fiction between 1830 and 
1890; and they are qualities in which English fiction of 
that period has been deficient, as we shall try to show in 
our next article. 


Things Seen. 


International Amity. 


Txe four small, spruce, dark-eyed Venetians, who were 
introduced to me in the vestibule of the hotel, bowed, and 
volubly, in broken English, assured me of their vast 
delight if I would share their box at the opera. There 
was not the smallest reason for their courtesy. We had 
not met before ; we should never meet again. + Calling at 
the hotel on some business or other, they had learnt that I 
had been unable to obtain a seat. So hats were doffed, 
and, with beseeching gestures, I was entreated to join 
them. “ But,” I protested, “your box only holds four.” 
They smiled, showed their white teeth, held open the 
door, and conducted me, amid a fire of cheerful obser- 
vations, up and down, right and left, through a dozen of 
the bewildering little Venetian alleys till we came to the 
theatre looming up from its waterway. They insisted that 
I should take the front seat, one of the four standing, and 
he who was nearest to me explained the plot of the opera 
(with which I was quite familiar). They hummed the airs 
in advance, they criticised the singers for my benefit, and 
between the acts they took me downstairs, through a 
bare hall, where a huge fire was burning, and into a 
crowded room where I was invited to drink a mug 
of coffee, and to smoke a long, thin, black cigar. 
And all the while they talked at the top of their voices 
about music, and love, and business, translating for my 
benefit anything they thought might be agreeable to me 
to hear. It was remarkable. They never forgot their 
stranger-guest, and their courtesy was maintained till the 
curtain dropped. One helped me on with my coat, 
another handed me my hat, with a bow and a smile, and 
when we got outside, and saw the rain-drops pattering 
on the water, their grief was touching. Oh, but I must 
not walk home, I would be wetted. I was still assuring 
them that an Englishman did not mind a little rain, but 
they shook their heads. One of them made a low, sibilant 
sound, a gondola shot out from the darkness, and I was 
ushered into the cavernous cabin. Three of them sat with 
me, the fourth remained out in the rain. When we 
reached the hotel landing-stage they sprang out, and stood 
in a group beside the door. I expressed my thanks and 
my gratitude as effusively as I was able. They raised 
their hands in protest, lowered their hats to the ground, 
and one said: “ We are most glad that you have had a 
well evening.” 

I wonder, if they come to London, how they will fare. 
Kind little countrymen of Tintoretto! 


An Inquest. 
I was one-and-twenty, and filled the post of leader-writer 
and dramatic critic, doing a little sub-editing from time 
to time. The Boy was the youngest reporter, and we soon 
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became such friends that, having an engagement that in- 
volved a pleasant country walk, he invited me to accom- 
pany him. The thing he had to report was a very ordinary 
inquest. So we went out by train and walked some miles 
until we came jo a most comfortable inn. Here the Boy 
drank lemonade and ate biscuits, which figured in his bill 
of expenses at the end of the week as a full lunch. 

At last we were told that the inquest was to begin. The 
jury had viewed the body (we had refused that privilege) 
and the coroner had taken his seat at the head of a long 
table. I sat at the side, on his right, and the Boy next to 
me. The jury, made up of farmers, occupied the other 
seats, and the Boy, who took elaborate notes in shorthand, 
though he had only to write a six-line paragraph, soon 
became a centre of interest so absorbing that much of the 
evidence must have gone unheard. I saw that he had put 
a superfluous letter into the name of the dead man, and 
took a pencil from my pocket and silently deleted it. A 
look of intelligence came into the face of the big farmer 
opposite. “ Sort of apprentice of yours!” he asked. “ Yes,” 
I said, and the Boy kicked me viciously under the table. 

The case was simple enough. An old, played-out labourer 
had come home at the end of the day and sat down on a 
chair, off which he presently toppled—dead. The widow, 
a woman with a face like a mask made in the semblance 
of a skull, told without emotion what had happened. The 
doctor said that the man had died of failure of the heart’s 
action. 

The coroner asked, “Any suspicion of foul play? 
“No,” said the doctor, dull and serious, “ but his breath 
smelt very strongly of cider.” At this the Boy made a 
note. 

When it was all over and a verdict of “ Death from 
natural causes” had been returned, the coroner said he 
had been told that the dead man had always earned miser- 
able wages and that the widow was grindingly poor. He 
suggested that the jury should give her their fees. 

The big farmer who sat facing me, and who was foreman, 
said, “ Are us bound to do that?” 

“No,” said the coroner. “ But you will not miss the 
money, and it will mean a great deal to her.” 

“T’ve known them a long time,” answered the foreman, 
and as he and his fellows filed out of the room there was 
not one that did not carry his fee with him. 


” 


Ben Jonson’s Prose. 


Askep haphazard to name the poets who were also prose- 
writers (why have we not developed a single term for the 
thing, like the French prosateur?), few, probably, would 
think of including Ben Jonson. There is some reason for 
not thinking of Ben as a prose-writer: he never produced 
any set and continuous work in prose—not so much as a 
pamphlet. All he has left us is a collection called Sylva 
or Timber, corresponding to the memorabilia of what we 
now call a commonplace-book (apparently because it 
contains the observations which a man’ thinks are 
not commonplace). Yet with relation to the develop- 
ment of English prose, Sy/va by no means deserves 
the neglect which its disconnected character has 
brought on it; ner yet in its relation to the great 
dramatist’s own character. We English have small relish 
for apophthegms and prose-brevities in general: not 
among us would a La Rochefoucauld, a Pascal of the 
Pensées, a La. Bruyére have found applause. Selden, or 
Coleridge’s Table-Talk, the exceedingly witty Characters 
of Hudibras Butler, and other admirable literature of the 
kind, go virtually unread. We want expansion and ex- 
planation; we like not being asked to complement the 
author’s wit by our own. So that Sy/va had small chance, 
were it better than it is. : 
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We know two Ben Jonsons, it may be said—the Ben of 
the plays, rugged, strong, pedantic, unsympathetic, often 
heavy, coarse, and repellent even in his humour, where 
he is strongest; and the Ben of those surprisingly con- 
trasting lyrics, all too few; small, delicate, and exquisite. 
It is as though Vulcan took to working in filigree. Here, 
in Sy/va, is another Ben, who increases our estimation of 
the man. We have often thought there was a measure of 
affinity between the two Johnsons—Ben and Sam. Their 
surnames are the same, save in spelling; both have a 
Scriptural Christian name; both were large and burly 
men, of strong, unbeautiful countenance—“a mountain 
belly and a rocky face” the dramatist ascribed to himself. 
Both were convivial spirits, with a magnetic tendency to 
form a personal following: “the tribe of Ben” was 
paralleled by the tribe of Samuel. Both were men dis- 
tinguished for learning unusual among the literary men 
of their time. Both carried it over the verge of pedantry, 
and at the same time had strong sense. Both were notably 
combative. Both were mighty talkers, and founded famous 
literary clubs which made the “Mermaid” and the 
“ Mitre ” illustrious among taverns. Both, it seems pretty 
sure, were overbearing. You can imagine Benjamin as 
ready to browbeat a man as Samuel. There the parallel 
ends ; Ben was not distinguished for religiosity or benevo- 
lence, Ben was never cited as a moralist. But in Sylva, 
it seems to us, we pick it up again. 

There is the strong common-sense, and the uncommon 
sense, which we find in the Doctor's talk; there is the 
directness, the straightness to the point. There is, more- 
over, a robust manliness, an eye which discerns, and a 
hand which strikes for the pith of any matter, a contained 
vigour which wastes no stroke. In all these points we find 
an analogy with the later man; and though they might 
have been surmised from Ben Jonson’s poetry, they 
appear in a light more favourable, from the absence of 
violence or coarseness, the compression to which the 
writer has subjected himself. Even the style is not without 


analogies to the spoken style of the great conversa- 
tionalist—so different from his written style. It has 


nothing of the occasional stateliness, the Latinities, which 
appeared even in the Doctor's talk. But on the Doctor's 
vernacular side it has its kinsiips. It is clean, hardy, well- 
knit, excellently idiomatic; pithy and well-poised as an 
English cudgel. Its marked tendency to the use of 
balance is a further Johnsonian affinity. We would not, 
however, be understood to say that it is like the style of 
Johnson's talk. It is individual, and has the ring common 
to the Elizabethan style. But it has certain qualities 
which seem to us akin to the spirit of Johnson’s talk. One 
striking feature is its modernity. It is more modern than 
Shakespeare’s prose. There are many sentences whic.:, 
with the alteration of a word or so, the substitution of a 
modern for an archaic inflection, would pass for very good 
and pure modern prose. It is singular that prose so ver- 
nacular should have had no successor, and that so wide 
an interval should have elapsed between him and Dryden. 

Yet, if Jonson influenced no follower, it certainly de- 
serves more notice than it has received that, thus early, 
prose so native, showing so much the mettle of its English 
pasture, could be written. The average style is seen az 
once in such a passage as this: 


No man is so foolish, but may give another good counse 
sometimes ; and no man is so wise, but may easily err, if 
he will take no other counsel but his own. But very few 
men are wise by their own counsel, or learned by their 
own teaching. For he that was only taught by himself, 
hath a fool to his master. 


Save for the antiquated inflection of “hath,” that is 
modern enough. Johnson could put a thing with almost— 
or quite—brutal terseness; but Ben is still more uncom- 
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promisingly effective, as in the last sentence of the fol- 
lowing quotation : 


Many men believe not themselves what they would per- 
suade others, and less do the things which they would im- 
pose on others. . . Only they set the sign of the 
Cross over their outer doors, and sacrifice to their guts and 
their groin in their inner closets. 


It has not the sweetness and light of modern culture ; 
it is ursine: but it sticks in the memory. It is interesting, 
in reading Sylva, to note that Jonson had already formed 
an opinion on the contest between the Ancients and 
Moderns, long before it became a burning question in 
the latter seventeenth, and brought forth Swift’s Battle 
of the Books in the eighteenth century. His opinion shows 
the clear and balanced good sense characteristic of his 
judgment throughout the book. If any man might have 
been looked for to be a bigoted champion of the Ancients, 
it was Jonson, who marred his own work and would have 
gone hard to mar that of others by his pedantic insistence 
on classical authority, and lamented Shakespeare’s “ little 
Latin and less Greek.” Yet he maintains a clear-sighted 
attitude of respectful independence. The passage is worth 
quoting in itself; and not less for the manly and finely- 
expressed vindication of an author's rights to which it 
leads : 


I know nothing can conduce more to letters than to 
examine the writings of the Ancients, and not to rest in 
their sole authority, or take all upon trust from them : pro- 
vided the piague of judging and pronouncing against them 
be away, such as are envy, bitterness, precipitation, impu- 
dence, and scurril scoffing. For to all the observations 
of the Ancients, we have our own experience; which if we 
will use and apply, we have better means to pronounce. 
It is true they opened the gates, and made the way that 
went before us; but as guides, not commanders. 

If in some things I dissent from others, whose wit, 
industry, diligence, and judgment I look up to and admire ; 
let me not therefore hear presently of ingratitude and 
rashness. For I thank those that Rais taught me, and 
will ever; but yet dare not think the scope of their 
labour and inquiry was to envy their posterity what they 
also could add and find out. 

If Lerr, pardon me; nulla ars simul et inventa est, et 
absoluta., I do not desire to be equal to those that went 
before; but to have my reasons examined with theirs, 
and so much faith to be given them, or me, as those shall 
evict. I am neither author nor fautor of any sect. I will 
have no man addict himself to me; but if I have any 
thing right, defend it as Truth’s, not mine, save as it con- 
duceth to a common good. It profits me not to have any 
man fence or fight for me, to flourish, or take my side. 
Stand for Truth, and ‘tis enough. 


The last paragraph, in particular, is a noble utterance 
nobly written. Save for the word “ evict ” where we should 
say “evince,” it is of notable modernity in diction and 
style; nor will any lover of prose refuse admiration to 
its compact and firm-poised structure, its clear, bold, and 
just expression. It is (so to speak) all bone and muscle, 
as a passage of warm yet reasoned defence ought to be. 
One cannot but smile a little, none the less, at Ben’s 
disclaimer of sects, his “I will have no man addict him- 
self to me”: Ben, the focus of disciples and leader in 
many a literary fracas. Yet, despite his upholding of the 
just rights of the present against the past, he was not 
satisfied with the present. It is a strange fact that the 
complaints of decadence in letters, which we hear now, 
come to us like an echo from the pages of the Sylva. In 
one passage he observes : 


T cannot think Nature is so spent and decayed, that she 
can bring forth nothing worth her former years. She is 


always the same, like herself, and when she collects her 
strength, is abler still. 
she is not. 


Men are decayed, and studies ; 
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Who could conceive that this last pessimist sentence 
was written by the friend of Shakespeare, the sharer in 
the glorious prime of English literature, and one of the 
great literary periods of the world? Even in his day he 
evidently felt the paucity of true appreciation : 


There is a more secret cause {he says], and the power of 
liberal studies lies more hid, than that it can be wrought 
out by profane wits. It is not every man’s way to hit 
ee ae It is as great a spite to be praised in the wrong 
place, and by a wrong person, as can be done to a noble 
nature. 


Apparently in Jonson’s day the lampoon and the scuiri- 
lous verse took the place of the society tattle which we 
now complain of as a bane of the Press; and he sneaks 
bitterly of these things. Nay, if we are to believe him, 
the contempt which nowadays clings to the name of poet, 
and which we suppose a consequence of modern degene- 
racy, was active in his time—the day of the greatest 
poetic literature England has seen. So little has John 
Bull really changed his ways! Hear Jonson: 


Then men were had in price for learning; now it only 
makes men vile. He is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it 
were a contemptible nickname : but the professors, indeed, 
have made the learning cheap. Railing and tinkling 
rhymers, whose writings the vulgar more greedily read, as 
being taken with the scurrility and petulance of such wits. 
He shall not have a reader now, unless he jeer and lie. It 
is the food of men’s natures, the diet of the times: gallants 
cannot sleep else! The writer must lie, and the gentle 
reader rests happy to hear the worthiest works misinter- 
preted, the clearest actions obscured. the innocentest life 
traduced: and in such a license of lying, a field so fruitful 
of slanders, how can there be matter wanting to his 
laughter ? Hence comes the epidemical infection: for 
how can they escape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies hath not staved off from 
reading ? 


Note, by the way, Jonson's curious impersonal use of 
the word “he,” in the sense of the French on, or our 
idiomatic “you,” meaning “such a one,” “ persons in 
general.” Might not this be a diatribe against the “ per- 
sonal paragraph” and its kind? When, indeed, was that 
time at which learning was “ held in price,” which recedes 
further back as we pursue it? But one soon gets a sus- 
picion that Ben’s picture is to be taken with many grains 
of salt. For. presently his complaints take a personal 
form, and we begin to conjecture that these nassages were 
largely influenced by recent attacks under which the poet 
himself was smarting. “But,” he concludes indignantly, 
and not unworthily, “they are rather enemies of my fame 
than me, these barkers.” Still, it is an interesting glimpse 
into Elizabethan literature as it presented itself to an 
actor in the scene. Such glimpses, and the knowledge of 
Ben Jonson as a man of sound and incis:ve judgment no 
less than a poet, make the Sylva interesting apart from 
its manner. And the style as we have shown, if not 
actually great, is strong, honest, and native, deserving 
to be considered in any estimate of ovr earlier English 
prose. / 





A Kipling Exam. Paper. 
1.—For Pass Degree. 


1.—Write a brief essay on Mr. Kipling, from the Young- 
Oxford-Liberal-Little-England-Pro-Boer point of view, avoid- 
ing the following phrases : “ The Laureate of the (Leicester 
Square) Empire ”"—“ a tin-pot ear-tickler ”—“ this poisoner 
of; the wells of magnanimity ”—“an Imperial megalo- 
maniac ”—“ this banjo-bardlet "—“ the drum-major in Joe’s 
Brummagem brass band.” 
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2.—Give some account of any eight of the following: 
Subadar Prag Tewarri; Bai Jove Judson; Boanerges Blit- 
zen; Golightly; Haliotis; Potiphar Gubbins; Kotick ; 
Justin Krenk; John Chinn; Merton Sargent; Aurelian 
McGoggin; the Rev. John Gillett; Mir Baksh; Purun 
Dass. 


3.—‘ Felt her hog and felt her sag, betted when she'd 
break.” Explain this line fully, differentiating a hogging 
from a sagging strain by means of a diagram. Which of 
the two affects more severely, in a full gale, (1) a white, 
wall-sided warship; (2) a ram-you-damn-you liner; (3) a 
T. B. D.? 


4.—What are the titles of the poems from which quota- 
tions (1) and (2) above are taken! Complete the stanza 
in each case. 


5.—Give the varying shades of meaning contained in 
the word “ pukka” as applied to (1) a Deputy-Collector ; 
(2) a curry; (3) a Government appointment ; (4) a fever; 
(5) a plantain; (6) a house; (7) a new poem by Mr. 
Kipling. 

6.—How did Sleary advance his prospects in life? In 
what way did a popular soap assist him? 


7.—Trace the influence of Dr. Watts upon the author, 
as illustrated in the “ Recessional ” ; and of Mr. A. P. Watt 
as suggested in the phrase, “a shilling a word.” 


%.—Discuss the ideal of military discipline and serious- 
ness adumbrated in “ The Jacket.” Do the lines: 


But the Captain knew his dooty, an’ he took the crackers out, 
An’ he put some proper liquor in their place. 


help to explain the long endurance of a state of war in 
South Africa ? 


9.—Deseribe the personal appearance of Wali Dad or 
Daniel Dravot. 


I].—AppiT1onat. For Honours. 


10.—Compare and contrast the theological opinions of 
McAndrews and Ortheris. 


11.—Draw a sketch map of Hind, showing the geographi- 
cal positions of Sunderabunds, Shamlegh, Kedgeree, Peliti, 
Kurrum, Hurnai, Bikaneer, Shaitanpore, Annandale, 
Mooltan. 


12.—If you wanted to order riding-breeches in a 
would you go to Hamilton & Co. or Ranken & Co.! 
Give reasons for your answer. 


13.—Discuss the literary valve of the elision of the 
aspirate in martial poetry. Can you defend the practice 
of spelling the name of the Deity with a “w"! 


14. 

We'd Bola Nath, Accountant, 
An’ Saul, the Aden Jew, 

An’ Din Mohammed, draughtsman, 
Of the Survey Office, too. 

There was Babu Chuckerbutty, 
An’ Amir Singh, the Sikh, 

An’ Castro from the fittin’ sheds, 
The Roman Catholic. 


Criticise these lines in the light of the definition of poetry 
as “ impassioned truth” or “a chain of valuable thought. 


15.—Translate and explain: Bukkshi, Dom, Duftar, 
Ferash, Koil, Sacristadar, Mlech, Nat, Shroff, Tonk, Sat- 
bhai, G.B.T. 

16.—Give some account of the Nungapunga Book. 


17.—Who lost which race, upon what horse, and how! 
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In she Air. 


From time to time there is a discussion about an English 
Academy of Letters; arguments pro and con are trotted 
out; the suspicion of a ghost of an excitement is in the 
air for a little while; gradually the most sensitive nostril 
ceases to ‘perceive it; we go on without an English 
Academy of Letters. British, of course, I should say: one 
is always bowing one’s Southron head before that correc- 
tion. Now there is a petition to His Majesty, and it seems 
likely that British philosophy and philology and history 
are to be academised : but lo! no academical recognition of 
poetry and fiction and what in a general way we call Letters. 
Accordingly, a revival of the argument, and, such as it was, 
of the excitement. Am I a day after the Fair!) But my 
heart is very full of the subject; and, besides, one must 
write about something now and then. 

My heart, I say, is full; emotions of terror and pity 
are stirred in me; I am frightfully anxious. For if this 
aspiration after an Academy which should include pure 
literature, or be//es-lettres, or whatever you like to call it, 
be finally accomplished, I anticipate nothing less serious 
than the premature cutting off of eminent men we all 
revere and wish longer life. They would be worried to 
death. Consider. Of your purely literary writers, your 
novelists, and poets, and so forth, two would be admitted, 
both by qualified critics and the public at large, to be neces- 
sary Academicians: they are Mr. Meredith and Mr. Swin- 
burne. But after them the deluge. Trouble would come 
in two ways. Animosities are not unknown among men 
of letters, so to speak, and I can think of few indeed whose 
election would not provoke considerable criticism and irri- 
tation in some other men of letters. That would be bad 
for the sufferers, and the knowledge of it would act most 
painfully on the academical electors. Suppose—but the 
suppositions which crowd upon me are unspeakable. 

The second trouble would be even worse. Our old 
enemy, the British Public, would come in. — English, I 
should have said: one wishes to be polite to Scotchmen, 
but these changes are bewildering. The English Public 
knows nothing about philosophy or philology or history— 
and in this, to be quite fair, the Scots do have an advan- 
tage—and it does not care what historians are elected 
to the Academy. It knows nothing about literature, 
either, but it thinks it does, and that is the difficulty. It 
has its favourites, to whom it owes many hours of profound 
emotion; it is warm-hearted; it would znszst on these 
favourites being welcomed into the Academy. But those 
favourites are mostly anathema to the men of letters whom 
educated opinion would elect, and, on the other hand, those 
men of letters would be mostly unknown to the public. 
The Acapemy has revived Mr. Gosse’s delightful skit of 
ten ‘years ago on the prospects of a British Academy of 
Letters. In my opinion that skit was altogether opti- 
mistic. The worst it contemplated was the election of 
Archbishops and such like, having no connection with 
literature, but exalted in their own vocations. I foresee 
worse—far worse. The public would sniff at the elected, 
and boil over at the thought of the non-elected. It would 
hold meetings in Hyde Park; it would thunder at the 
doors of the Academy. After all, men of letters are not 
braver than politicians, and they would begin io say chat 
perhaps Mr. Thingumbob really ought to come in, just as a 
specimen of the kind of man who did manage to reacn 
the multitude: he must have some gift, they would say. 
So Mr. Thingumbob would be elected, but after that it 
would be quite impossible to keep out Mr. Whatshisname. 
And then-—-ah—there are lady favourites of the public. 
Is it possible in contemporary England, when women cham- 
pions of ping-pong blaze aloft, to exclude women from a 
mere Academy of Letters? In they would go, the readl/y 
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popular ones, and although their presence would revive 
the drooping spirits of the men of letters, the precedent 
would be fatal. Some definite mechanical test would have 
to be found if the country were to breathe at all. And 
there is only one test which would be both mechanical aud 
satisfactory to the public: the test of income or number of 
copies sold. The seal of the highest authority would be put 
upon the national taste in books, as it is already, more or 
less, on the national taste in pictures. Of course, if you 
like that taste all is well. But somehow I think there 
would be a severe strain on some elective men of letters. 

One is told that the Academy works fairly well in 
France. Some great names have been excluded, to be 
sure, but more great names have been elected. I will not 
vo into differences of national qualities, but consider one 
thing. The French Academy has the prestige of long 
tradition, and in its origin it was based on impregnable 
authority. Louis XIII. and Richelieu saw to it. A pleas- 
ing fancy of King Edward VII. and Mr. Chamberlain, 
debating the claims of Mr. Stephen Phillips, say, or Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, crosses my mind. But would any loyal sub- 
ject of the one, or humane fellow-citizen of the other, wish 
to impose such a task on them! 

The French Academy sanctions a custom by which can- 
didates visit the electors. Our Academicians would have 
to accept this custom ; they would be shamed out of their 
selfish seclusion if they refused. Yes, but think of the 
number of candidates. There are seventeen thousand 
well-known novelists in this happy country, and forty-two 
thousand distinguished journalists. Think of the special 
trains for candidates to see the famous Academicians in 
their country homes; think of the scenes by the way! 

These terrors break my heart, but I will return for a 
moment to my head. Mr. Gosse, and others who are 
anxious that our contemporary literature should be repre- 
sented on an organised and authoritative body, hope, I 
believe, that in such a way the present isolation of English 
or Anglo-Saxon thought from that of the rest of Western 
civilisation might be removed. No one who loves his 
country can do other than deplore this isolation and the 
causes in ourselves which have led to it: cur dislike of 
intellect and speculation, our absorption in trivialities. 
But I doubt if the cure is to be found in Academies. The 
cure will be if we can go back to the more alert intelligence 
and graver interests of our forefathers. Our contemporary 
philosophy or our contemporary literature will reach our 
neighbours when it interests them: they will not take 
either from the hand of an Academy. Such a body may 
be useful for formal exchange of courtesies, or to suggest 
candidates for the Nobel prizes, and that is much. But 
it will do no more. 

G. S. Srreer. 





Drama. 
Three Kinds of Comedy. 


Ar the Imperial Theatre there were clothes and a beautiful 
woman ; at the Stage Society, brains and a_ bewildered 
audience ; at the Lyric, the triumph of the nice feelings. 
“Mademoiselle Mars” left the mind at rest, and the eyes 
at liberty to watch Mrs. Langtry ; “ The Marrying of Ann 
Leete””’ kept the mind hard at work, catching clues as they 
flashed and were withdrawn: “ Mice and Men” seemed to 
demand a certain mental courtesy, a patient suspense of 
the intellect during the intervals between ideas. Mr. Paul 
Kester’s “ Mademoiselle Mars"’ was probably written to 
give Mrs. Langtry an opportunity of doing nothing 
divinely. It has only a doubtful success in that fascinat- 


ing aim. It is made on the old plan, on all the old plans. It 
is a play of surprises, and every surprise finds us prepared 
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lt tampers feebly with history, and cannot abandon itself 
boldly to romance. With much less effort it might have 
done much more for Mrs. Langtry. What she required 
was such a play as “ The Last of the Dandies ”’ 
would have been if Mr. Clyde Fitch had only been content 
to clear the stage consistently for d’Orsay and his mirror. 
As it is, Callot Scurs have done more than Mr. Kester. 
Those ladies, supreme for the moment, have done their 
best: they have aided Mrs. Langtry in the expression of 
herself. Mr. Kester has but offered her one or two 
disguises, not even well-fitting. And he has done even 
less for Mr. Lewis Waller, to whom he has given a mask, 
and nothing to say behind it. 

The author of the comedy at the Lyric, Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley, has done more than that. She has put 
together some pleasant little scenes, as bright and neat as 
woolwork, in which Mr. Forbes Robertson can be as he 
likes to be, and Miss Gertrude Elliott as her most dis- 
criminating admirers like her to be. It is a woman’s play 
and it is written for a woman. TI cannot as yet tell 
whether Miss Gertrude Elliott is suitable for tragedy, but 
she 1s exquisitely suited for a particular kind of comedy. 
She is very young, and she is at her best in very young 
parts. In “Mice and Men” she plays the part of a little 
foundling, whom an amiable recluse is educating for a 
wife. All her youth, charm, piquancy, and surprise come 
into the picture ; she is the American girl at her daintiest, 
the American girl whom the brilliantly rowdy ladies of the 
burlesque companies have almost put out of our memory. 
It is a finished performance, a small thing done perfectly. 

Both “Mademoiselle Mars” and “Mice and Men” 
seem to have been written for an actress; “ The Marrying 
of Ann Leete”’ was certainly written for the stage, but it 
was written to please its writer. So far it seems to have 
pleased few other people; it was coldly received by the 
very critical, but sometimes very enthusiastic, audience of 
the Stage Society. And yet it is an experiment in 
dramatic methods which deserves serious attention. Asa 
whole the play does not leave a clear impression. It is 
chaos, lit up by incessant flashes of lightning. Its com- 
plexity, however interesting, does not resolve into ultimate 
unity. Mr. Granville Barker has tried to tell the whole 
history of a family, and he interests us in every member 
of that family. He plays them like chessmen, and their 
mover excites us as chess excites the mind. They express 
ideas ; the writer has thought out their place in the scheme 
of things, and he has put his own faculty of thinking into 
their heads. They talk for effect, or rather for disguise ; 
it is part of their keen sense of the game. They talk at 
cross-purposes, as they wander in and out of the garden 
terrace; they plan out their lives, and life comes and sur- 
prises them by the way. Then they speak straight out of 
their hearts, sometimes crudely, sometimes with a naireté 
which seems laughable ; and they act on sudden impulses, 
accepting the consequences when they come. They live 
an artificial life, knowing lies to be lies, and choosing 
them; they are civilised, they try to do their 
duty by society ; only, at every moment, some 
ugly gap opens in the earth, right in their path, and 
they have to stop, consider, choose a new direction. They 
seem to go their own way, almost without guiding; and 
indeed may have escaped almost literally out of their 
author’s hands. The last scene is an admirable episode. 
A new thing on the stage, full of truth within its own 
limits; but it is an episode, not a conclusion, much less a 
solution. Mr. Barker can write: he writes in short, sharp 
sentences, which go off like pistol-shots, and he can keep 
up the firing, from every corner of the stage. He brings 
his people on and off with an unconventionality which comes 
of knowing the resources of the theatre, and of being 
unfettered by the traditions of its technique. The scene 
with the gardener in the second act has extraordinary 
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technical merit, and it has the art which conceals its art: 
There are other inventions in the play, not all quite 
so convincing. Sometimes Mr. Barker, in doing the right 
or the clever thing, does it just not quite strongly 
enough to carry it against opposition. The opposition is 
the firm and narrow mind of the British playgoer. Such 
plays as Mr. Barker’s are apt to annoy without crushing. 
The artist, who is yet an imperfect artist, bewilders the 
world with what is novel in his art; the great artist con- 
vinces the world. Mr. Barker is young: he will come to 
think with more depth and less tumult; he will come to 
work with less prodigality and more mastery of means. 
But he has energy already, and a sense of what is absurd 
and honest in the spectacle of this game, in which the 
pawns seem to move of themselves. 
Artuur Symons. 


Art. 


Drawings and Certain Photographs. 


One of the joys of an artist’s life is the fever of delight with 
which he makes the first rapid sketch of something that 
has delighted him. One of his sorrows is that he can 
rarely recapture that glow to aid him through the con- 
tinuous effort that must go to the making of a picture. 
I have never looked through a painter’s sketches without 
astonishment and pleasure, although his exhibited pictures 
may not give any pleasure at all. Fuseli, for example. 
The wise avert their faces from “straddling Fuselis ” when 
they encounter them, but his sketches are alert, if freakish, 
and remind one here and there, curiously enough, of the 
work of Aubrey Beardesley. But Fuseli is but an incident 
in the collection of drawings and sketches by deceased 
masters at the Carfax gallery. There are gathered in a 
little raom the moods of the moment of certain masters, 
done with a lighted eye and an eager hand, done without 
any idea of exhibition, just for pleasure, for the joy of 
expression. A little Terburg of a Cavalier and a Lady 
should be hung in some flourishing art school to show how 
the pencil iines of a great draughtsman can be delicate 
without weakness, firm without any hint of hardness. 


Terburg had the iron hand in the velvet glove. This 
He did 


smiling Cavalier and his Lady are quite alive. 
it, I have no doubt, in some odd hour of a day, and he 
smiled as the lines grew—the quiet, inward smile of the 
artist who is sure of himself, who does a thing because 
he is happier producing it than doing anything else. Colour 
is not wanted in this small drawing. You do not miss the 
colour where lines caress the paper, and start, and flare, 
and fade as if they had life. There is life, too, but of a 
more objective character, and space, and atmosphere in 
Girtin’s view of Paris, where inches of drawing suggest 
miles of country, and you see the Seine wandering, an 
unspoilt river, round a silent Paris. But the two men who 
interested me most in this exhibition were the Cozenses— 
Alexander and John Robert, father and son. Alexander’s 
father is said to have been Peter the Great, and one of his 
drawings, “ Broken Trees,” has just that hint of barbarism, 
that power of displaying the primitive emotions, which is 
the hall-mark of the great Russian novelists. It is just a 
smudge of black, but they are trees—broken, desolate 
trees—and had Alexander worked for a month, instead 
of probably a quarter of an hour, he could not have made 
them truer. These trees—impulsive, unpremeditated—are 
just what a sketch should be—the expression of a strong 
emotion that must be caught, held, and uttered before the 
clock strikes the next quarter. The same artist’s “ Mountain 
and River,” a panorama of water and islands encompassed 
by hills, has not the lyric enthusiasm of the Broken Trees 
sketch. There is effort in it. Alexander was in a derivative 
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nwod. He felt, and did not loose himself from, the pull of 
the work of other men. In that drawing he is no longer 
his own straight-seeing, barbaric self. Neither was his 
son, John Robert, himself in the attractive, but academic 
“ Landscape in the Euganean Hills”; but in the “ Herds- 
men and Trees” he found himself again. There the goats 
are really scampering, the herdsmen are really running, 
and the trees are giving to the wind. 

These two men drew those broken and bending trees, 
those hurrying goats and herdsmen easily, I have no doubt. 
The artist is not conscious of effort when his best, the 
sincere expression of himself, is growing under his hand. 
The Italians who wrought long and earnestly on Madonnas 
and Saints, and often, as an afterthought, threw in at the 
back of the picture a tiny landscape, some memory of 
childhood, some blue wonder of lake and mountain, dimly 
seen, fragrantly remembered, little thought that genera- 
tions to come would often seek first, and remember longest, 
those peeps from an open window, as it were, of the Italy 
that lurks, like the remembrance of some past summer 
day, in the background of their consciousness. I forget 
Lorenzo di Credi’s “ Virgin and Child,” at the National 
Gallery, but I remember the peep behind of towers 
and cypresses. Even Catena’s “St. Jerome in his 
Study” has to bear the rivalry of the landscape 
seen through the open window—the monastery, the 
cliffs, and the sea. And Solario’s “ Milanese Lawyer ” 
must bow before the landscape, with its lakes, mountains, 
and quiet sky, stretching humbly away behind his dominant 
figure. Small points these, you will say; but small things 
have a way of becoming great to the individual, For if the 
end of art is to give pleasure, in the highest sense, the ulti- 
mate test of a work of art to the individual is the pleasure 
it gives him. He may have good or bad taste, but so long 
as he has his own taste he is on the right road. The inex- 
cusable thing is lip admiration of things he is told to 
admire, but which really leave him cold as cold toast. 
There was a man who, on his route to his office, went 
morning after morning streets out of his way to look at a 
small charcoal drawing by Millet in a shop—a peasant 
woman seated at the window of her cottage, a man leaning 
on the sill watching her, a child playing at her feet. To 
him it was poetry, its lowly loveliness became part of him- 
he looked forward each morning to seeing it again. Yet 
that same man, although he had many opportunities, would 
never look a second time at Titian’s “ Sacred and Profane 
Love.” This very week it is announced that some unknown 
collector failed to persunde the Italian Government to 
allow him to purchase “Sacred and Profane Love” for 
£150,000. There is room for all sorts in the world. 

Even a photograph may be as desirable to some modest 
individual as Raphael's £100,000 Colonna Madonna is to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. There is one photograph now being 
exhibited at Mr. Hollyer’s collection of photographs in the 
drawing-room of the Egyptian Hall which I would rather 
have hanging opposite me as I write than the Colonna 
Madonna. It is quite a thing — not much 
larger than a page of this journal, by Botticelli. It is 
alled “ Giovanna Tornabuoni and the Three Graces.” The 
picture, I believe, hangs in the Louvre. Giovanna’s clear 
brows, rapt look, and steadfast eves, as she stands to receive 
the Graces ; the straight lines of her black gown, crowned 
by her delicate profile, luminous as if in sunshine, against 
the bare, cracked wall—well, there you have sheer beauty, 
with the human note that age cannot wither, nor change 
of fashion stale. This little picture gains, too, from its 


small 


bare background—to many a charm—but not to the 
acquaintance who drew me away to a photograph of Botti- 
celli’s “ Magnificat Madonna and Child,” with the remark, 
“Isn't it well covered,” which was just one of the reasons 
why I like the “ Magnificat " less than the “Giovanna.” 
The eye is grateful for a bare space. 
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It is profitless to discuss the question apropos of this 
exhibition, whether photography should be admitted 
into the domain of the Arts. Let us be thankful for what 
we have. It is something to be able to see hanging in one 
room examples of Botticelli, Corot, Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Watts; to linger before “Tobias and the Three 
Angels,” “Paolo and Francesca,” “The Merciful Knight 
who Forgave His Enemy,” and “The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin ’—to be reminded of those calm, brooding 
painters, whose preoccupation was with things that are 
beautiful and serious, who help us to forget the din of 
Piccadilly, with its newsboys shouting the latest Boer 
captures, the omnibuses, and the motor-cars rushing 
against time to Putney. C. L. H. 


Science. 


The Future, the Pharaohs, and Mr. Tesla. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts had nothing to complain of at the 
Royal Institution on Friday last. The theatre was 
crammed to the ceiling with a well-dressed and admiring 
audience, who received his remarks, if not enthusiastically, 
at any rate, very graciously. The burthen of his discourse 

none too well reported in the daily papers—was that it 
was possible to foretell the future from the past, and 
that, fruitful as the nineteenth century had been in 
startling scientific discoveries, the twentieth would pro- 
bably be even more so. Asa sort of corollary on this, he 
gave voice to the further opinion that the evolution of 
man towards perfection was not yet arrested, and that 
the time was coming when a “ world-state ’’ would replace 
our present racial divisions, and when man, “ standing 
upon the earth, would stretch forth his hands to the 
stars.” 

These are great imaginings, for which the readers of Mr. 
Wells’ delightful romances will be in some sort prepared ; 
but do they correspond to anything that we really know ? 
There are a great number of persons, by no means 
under-represented at the Royal Institution meeting, of 
whom it may be said, as it was of the late Charles 
Kingsley, that they are always firmly convinced that 
something very extraordinary is going to happen about the 
middle of next week. But with this conviction science— 
by which I mean knowledge based on ascertained fact— 
can have nothing to do, and it seems to me that on the 
whole science is rather against Mr. Wells’ conclusions 
than for them. So far as one can see at present, the 
discovery of the nineteenth century, which is not only 
the most wonderful in itself, but is likely to have the most 
wide-reaching results in the near future, is the demonstra- 
tion by Hertz, that when a conductor highly-charged with 
electricity is suddenly discharged, waves are thereby set up 
in the ether which are perceptible, theoretically, at all 
events, at an immense distance. But is any development 
of this discovery at all likely which will raise the power 
of man to that of the Uebermensch of Nietzche, abolish the 
separative force of nationality, and generally hasten the 
millennium? I much doubt it, and for reasons drawn not 
entirely from the present, but also from the past. 

Of the three attempts to harness the Hertzian waves, and 
to put them to the service of man, now before the public, 
that of Marconi is, of course, the most familiar. Marrying 
the discovery of Hertz to the hardly less wonderful dis- 
covery of Branly—that a tube full of metal filings will, 
when struck by the Hertzian waves, hasten so to arrange its 
contents that they form an almost ideal conductor of elec- 
tricity, but relapse into non-efficiency when disarranged by 
a slight tap—he has succeeded in showing that it is possible 
to transmit telegraphic signals across vast spaces and 
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through hitherto insuperable obstacles. Meanwhile M. 
Ducretet, in a communication to the French Académie des 
Sciences so recent that it has hardly yet reached this 
country except in summary, claims that he has devised a 
means of usjng the same waves for what may be called 
“wireless telephony,’ and can thus transmit human 
speech from one distant spot to another without the 
necessity of any mechanical connection between them. 
While the Orling or “ Armorl” inventions have shown 
that it is possible by the same means so to act at 
a distance upon a globule of mercury contained in a 
capillary tube as to alter the equilibrium of a 
delicately-poised instrument, and thus to steer a crewless 
boat from the shore. But if all three of these inventions 
become so commercially successful—and there is certainly 
no scientific reason why they should not—as to enter into 
and form part of our daily lives, is it to be supposed that 
they will do more to alter the relations of man to man, or 
of man to nature, than the railway and the telegraph have 
done in the past? No one can at present say what 
surprises the conquest of this new realm of the ether 
that “infinite all-permeating ocean of perfect incom- 
pressible liquid,” in which, says Prof. Oliver Lodge, 
we live immersed, like fish in the sea—may have in store 
for us; but up till now a little easier method of commu- 
nication between one place and another seems to be the 
most pregnant of them. 

It will, of course, be said—in fact, I think that Mr. Wells 
did say—that this sort of thing is progress, and that 
progress must sooner or later react upon the physical con- 
stitution by producing a higher type of man. But before we 
assent to either of these propositions, let us look at the neoli- 
thic king, who lies a naked mummy in the First Egyptian 
Room of the British Museum, as he was deposited in his 
shallow tomb on the banks of the Nile at a date certainly 
not less than seven thousand years ago. He is as tall as a 
modern lifeguard (well over 5ft. 10in. in height) with the 
long head, delicate extremities, and fair hair that we are 
wont to think characteristic of the best-bred Europeans 
which rather disposes of the theory that the physical type 
has altered for the better since his time. He knew religion 
so far, at any rate, as it concerns itself with the hope of a 
future life, as is testified by the weapons and pots buried 
with him for his use in the next world. And art, as is shown 
by the loving care shown in the polishing of the weapons 
and the shaping of the pots. And trade, for the technical 
excellence of their workmanship argues the existence of a 
class accustomed to make such things for a livelihood, and 
this again means commercial intercourse with other 
nations or tribes. What to him would be our wireless 
telegraphy, with all its machinery of high masts, electric 
batteries, and instruments that want ceaseless adjustment ? 
Lord of the tribe whose humbler dead were found buried 
around him, he probably had but to express a wish 
for news what was passing beyond his frontiers for 
dozens of scouts to be on foot to bring it to him with a 
swiftness and acertainty which, as we have seen in the late 
war, may easily surpass those of the most scientific instru- 
ments. Nor, if he wanted to move mountains, or perform 
any of the other engineering feats on which we are wont 
to boast ourselves, is it certain that he was altogether 
powerless? His successors, the Pharaohs, working with 
none but the feeblest mechanical aids, yet sueceeded in 
changing the course of a mighty river, and in rearing 
those Pyramids, which, both in stability and workmanship, 
can give lessons to many modern engineers. Commander 
Barber, in his handy little book on the Mechanical Triumphs 
of the Ancient Kyyptians, has lately shown that in a 
climate which permits the exclusive use of vegetable food, 
human labour may not only be as efficient, but as cheap, 
as machinery. Before we consider the discoveries which 
the ancients did not possess a measure of our superiority, 
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it may be as well to enquire whether the ancients had 
need of them. 

It does not, of course, follow from this that no scientific 
discovery is possible that will have a transforming effect 
upon our social system. The invention, long ago dreamed 
of by Winwood Reade, and hardly touched upon by Mr. 
Wells in When the Sleeper Wakes, i.c., “ the manufacture of 
flesh and flour from the elements by a chemical process in 
the laboratory, similar to that which is now performed 
within the bodies of the animals and plants,” would almost 
certainly have that effect. The working part, which is the 
vast majority, of the human race, are now engaged in a 
struggle for material food so fierce and so persistent as to 
leave them practically no time or thought for anything 
else. If, therefore, some means could be provided of sup- 
plying these millions of millions with their daily bread at 
infinitesimal expense, it would probably set free an amount 
of brain and muscle that might transform the face of the 
world in a startlingly short space of time. In this respect 
there is slow but real progress to be marked, and the daily 
fare of an English workman would probably seem as 
luxurious if as undesirable to the slave of Pharaoh as the 
Roman epicure’s dish of nightingales’ tongues would be to 
his employer. Yet nothing goes to show that such a 
discovery is anyway near, and some rather wild talk of 
Mr. Tesla as to the effect of electricity in stimulating the 
growth of wheat is, perhaps, the nearest we have got to it. 
Some philosophers there are who hold that even a boon 
like this would be productive of no permanent good, and 
point to the people of Imperial Rome, when fed by 
doles of African wheat, as a proof that a removal of the 
chief incentive to work would be followed by the cessation 
of work itself. There were other causes to be reckoned 
with in the case mentioned that would not be efficient 
now; but that need not greatly concern us. It is enough 
for us to know that at present the grapes are sour. 

I’, Leger. 


Correspondence. 
Bacon v. Shakespeare. 


Sir,—In this whimsical controversy about the author- 
ship of the Shakesperian drama the fact has been over- 
looked, so far as I have seen, that Bacon wrote poetry. 
He translated seven Psalms into verse. Let the Baconians 
compare the language and melody of these translations 
with the language and melody of the dramatist. 

Did Bacon write the Sonnets and “Venus and 
Adonis ” ? 

Who was it that collaborated with Bacon in “ Henry VL,” 
“Henry VIII,”, “ Pericles of Tyre,” and other plays of 
combined authorship ? 

As to the cryptogram, we must ask what inducement 
Bacon could have had to conceal his secret in such a 
disguise that it might have remained unrevealed to the 
end of time. The only explanation which I have heard is 
so injurious to the character of Elizabeth that one is 
glad to know it has no more shadow of foundation than 
the hypothesis that the Man in the Iron Mask was an 
elder brother of Louis XIV. 

Did Bacon doff his scientific orthodoxy to assume the 
very opposite spirit and tone in “ Hamlet ” ?—Yours, «c., 

GoLpwin SMITH. 

Toronto. 


The Hearts of Men. 
Sirn,—In your issue of December 7, which has just 


reached me, you throw doubts upon the wisdom of publish- 
ing such a book as my L/earts of Men, because it caused the 
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Spectator to lose its temper, and because another paper 
was unable to see any merit in it... 

But I did not expect to win universal assent to my 
book. I did not even hope it. To win wide agreement a 
book must appeal to only such qualities as are widely 
held, even by the ignorant and fanatic, as are in fact 
commonplace. That these hidebound in narrow views of 
life and narrow creeds should accept my book would be its 
greatest condemnation. That a book should be greatly 
disliked as well as greatly liked is evidence of its having 
fulfilled its purpose. The self-confessed ill-temper of the 
Spectator, and its inability to answer, are evidence that 
my book is not only true but dangerous. Therefore, I 
am pleased that those with whom I disagree should be 
angry with me. What has, I confess, surprised me is, that 
amid the mass of condemnation of my book from sectarian 
papers no one attempt has been made to controvert any of 
my statements. The book is wrong, the author is 
ignorant, so they say. So be it. Where is it wrong, and 
wherein am I ignorant? The authority of an anonymous 
writer in a sectarian paper is hardly conclusive proof. I 
have offered evidence of what I say ; let them do the same. 
But they do not, because they cannot. 

They can abuse, they can authoritatively condemn, they 
can-lose their tempers. It is their way. But show that 
I am wrong they cannot. The facts that I have adduced 
stand as they stood. My opponents bark but cannot bite. 

And as against them I have to set such generous appre- 
ciation as that I have received from you, and from many 
other papers, an appreciation that affects me as mere dis- 
agreement could not do. And there are the multitude of 
my correspondents who write to thank me, not that I have 
said anything new, but because I have expressed clearly 
in words what they have long been thinking. That my 
views were no single views I knew before, how very widely- 
spread they are I know only now. Underneath the arrogant 
authority of the Churches has been growing a thought that 
is free, that is religious, but never narrow; that is intense 
but not fanatic. But the scientific theologians do not 
see; they are, as ever, the last to know. When their 
creeds are tumbling about their ears will they realise. 
But even then they will not understand.—Yours &c., 

H. Frevprne. 

Burmah, December 31. 





The New Teaching. 

Sirn,—The writer of the rather provocative article en- 
titled “The New Teaching” apparently denies that con- 
stant environment exerts any influence whatever upon the 
human mind. “ Everybody knows,” says he, “ that pictures 
in a room cease to give pleasure after a while.” Surely a 
begging of the question! To anyone with the sliglitest 
touch of imagination in his composition the simplest curve 
can never cease to be a joy. Where, he goes on to ask, are 
the “heirs” of the Gothic builders and the Athenian 
dramatists? Whatever meaning we may attach to “ heirs,” 
as used by the questioner, we may at any rate truthfully 
say that Matthew Arnold was a production of Greek 
environment—to give but one instance where hundreds 
might be cited. 

The man who is “ proof against his surroundings ” is 
“either a wild beast or a god”—certainly no ordinary 
mortal ; all the facts of life point to that conclusion. What 
is meant by de-educative education? To me it hardly seems 
“curious ” that thinkers have hitherto not noted its exist- 


ence, 


By all means vary the environment as much as possible, 
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but where that is not possible it should be our endeavour 
to make it, as nearly as can be, in accord with the “law of 
beauty.”—Yours, &e., SENEX. 


A Liverpool Novelist. 


Sir,—Page 76, issue January 25, 1902, you say “many 
large towns appear to have no novelists at all, except his- 
torical novelists.” What about Richard Le Gallienne and 
Liverpool? In his Young Lives he pictures Liverpool life 
and scenes most truly. Surely chap. 8, “A Rhapsody of 
Tyre,” has escaped your attention. 

Liverpool is proud of its associations, with Richard Le 
Gallienne and his earlier writings especially.—yYours, &c., 

E. Gowen. 

Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 123 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best comic 
song not exceeding twenty-four lines. We award it to Mr. Walter 
Stanford, Spencer House, St. George’s Street, Norwich, for the 
following : 


* QUERIES.” 


A bred and born philologist is what I claim to be, 

But find that there are many things that greatly puzzle me. 

For instance, take a cricket ball; you buy it—then it’s bought, 
But if you take and shy it, is it right to say it’s short? 

A drummer is a man, we know, who has to do with drums; 
But I never met a plumber yet who had to do with plums. 

A cheerful man who sells you hats would be a cheerful hatter ; 
But is a serious man who sells you mats “‘a serious matter’’? 


You take your girl to Yarmouth, then you are a pair of trippers. 

If you slipped with her while skating, would you be a pair of 
slippers? 

If it freezes when it’s frosty, is it squosty when you squeeze? 

Would you have to buy a biograph to write biographies? 

A man is called a baker when to earn his bread he bakes; 

But do we call a Quaker by that name because he quakes? 

And if you are a dealer, why, of course, you have to deal ; 

But you may be a peeler, though you never have to peel. 


A man who brews, as everybody knows, is called a brewer ; 

But if your landlord sues you, would you say he is a sewer? 

A girl will change the colour of the hair upon her head, : 

It’s gee but still you’ll find that though she dyed, she isn't 
dead. 

Would a pious man who fried a kipper be a holy friar? 

A timid man who lies in bed—is he ‘‘a fearful liar’’? 

If with mud you find you’re spattered from a passing horse’s hoof, 

And you use a bad expletive, would that be a “ muddied oaf”? 


Other contributions are as follows: 


“LITTLE BROTHER PING-PONG.” 


I've got a little banjo, the dearest, dearest dear, 

He never knew a sorrow, and he never shed a tear ; 

But now his little brother’s come it isn’t quite the same, 
He’s a cheeky little beggar, and Ping-Pong is his name. 


(Chorus.) 


Ping-Pong, Ping-Pong, never get a sing-song, 

Don’t you think it curious? and do you think it right? 
Ping-Pong, Ping-Pong, Pinka-ponka Ping-Pong, 

Never hear a banjo now, it’s Ping-Pong every night. 


Time was when banjo always had the very frontest seat! 

Time was when banjo always had the nicest things to eat! 

Time was when banjo wore a wreath of laurels in his hair! 

Time was—but now it ain’t because young Ping-Pong’s always 
there!! 





But when the summer days return, it’s much too hot to play, 

I reckon that my banjo will regain his primal sway, : 

When punts are “in,” and hammocks swing (I’m certain on this 
point), 

‘Tis then that little Ping-Pong’s nose will get put out of joint! 


(H. R. C., Egham.] 
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“WOWWIES ™ (Worries). 
N.B.—Please drop al] the Rs. 


There's a worry in the morning because the coffee’s cold, 
There’s the worry of the postman, and the ** paper’ to unfold. 
It’s a worry getting on your boots, and going to the train, 
And you’ve got to put your hat on and take it off again! 


It’s a wonder how I live with such a constant strain— 
I’ve got to put my hat on and take it off again! 


There are ** Worries” in the noontide, and “legion” is their 
name ; 

There’s the worry of the luncheon that always tastes the same. 

There’s the worry of the ’baccy, that’s the greatest worry, save 

The humiliating worry when you know you want a shave! 


That's a “ weally wicked worry,” and your pardon I must crave, 
If I use some strong-ish language when I mention that I shave! 


There are worries in the evening, you've got to dress and dine ; 
There’s the worry of the speeches that accompany the wine ; 

here’s the worry of remembering what card your partner led; 
And then the awful worry of getting into bed! 


Of all the fearful, awful bores this really is the chief, 
And the world’s one great “da capo” of the Worrying Motif! 


[H. R. C., Egham.] 


| DREAMT I DWELT. 


I dreamt I dwelt in the Canongate 

At the top of a common stair; 

And, in all my dream, what alarmed me most 
Was a man with a red head of hair. 

There were steps too many to count; the house 
Was five storeys up in the air; 

And, next to that man, what alarmed me moet 
Was that terribly, steep common stair. 


I dreamt that one day I went out at the door 
And tumbled down the stair; 

And the very first thing that I fell - against 
Was that man with the red head of hair. 

We went tumbling down to the passage beneath, 
And I had hold of his hair. 

I was afraid of the man, and afraid to let go; 
So I clung to him, all down the stair. 


I dreamt amongst other accomplishments 

That man had learned to swear: 

And Ill never forget the language he used 

As we tumbled down the stair. 

I said that my foot had only slipped, 

And I was not to blame, 

That I was glad his hair had not been clipped: 
But he swore at me, still the same. 


[R. K. 8., Bonnyrigg. } 


THE COMIC SONG. 


A Comic Song, to be complete, 
Should lack all lilt and go, 
And contain an irregular number of feet, 
Hi-hi-hi-hi- 
While a little by-play is never amiss, 
As a nod, or a shrug, or a hint of a kiss, 
With a solemn refrain which should run like this, 
Hi-hi-hi-hi-Ho! 


A Comic Song, to be a success, 
Should be cursed with a mother-in-law, 
And a lodger respectable—more or less— 
-see-gee-see-Saw ! 
By pref’rence, the rent should fail to be paid, 
fo the lodger make off in the nocturnal shade 
With the wife of the aunt =, the upper housemaid, 
See-see-see-see- 


A Comic Song, to be encored, 
Should allude to Pretoria; 
No matter if some in the stalls should look bored, 
Hip-hip-hip-Hurrah ! 
For the Pit is prepared to take under its wing, 
If they mean what they say or, at least, what they sing, 
All who hazard their lives for their Country and King, 
Hip-hip-hip-Hurrah ! 
{R. W. D. N., Paris.] 


Fifteen other songs received. 


MAGMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MYSTIC ROSE: A Study of Primitive 


MARRIAGE. By ERNEST CRAWLEY.M.A. 8vo, 12s. net. 


The LANGUAGE and METRE of CHAUCER. 
Set forth by BERNARD TEN BRINK. Second Edition. Revised by 
FRIEDRICH KLUGE. Translated by M. Bentinck SmirH. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

“Ten Brink's‘ Chancer’s Sprache and Verskunst’ was published as long ago 
as 1884, and sprang at once to the position of a standard work. ..... Miss 
Bentinck Smith's rendering is certainly not more, but rather less, difficult than 
its original.”’—Pilot. 

NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By JOHN FISKE. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“It is written with much vigour and literary race, and is highly interesting.” 
—Inquirer. 
TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 


LECTURES on GREEK PHILOSOPHY after 


ARISTOTLE. Selected and arranged by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. LG.1. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NINTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A Collection of 


Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs traced to their Sources in Ancient an 
Modern Literature. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., A.A.S. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


THE SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, and Other Poems, Classical and Medi- 
tative. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK, AND LEGENDS OF IRELAND'S HEROIC 
GE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, agen THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, and Other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MAY a or, Ancilla Domini, Legends of the Saxon Saints. Crown 
VO, 38. 
INISFAIL, Miscellaneous and Early Poems, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ee _ RECORDS OF THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. Crown 
vo, 5s. 
MAY CAROLS. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MEDIZVAL RECORDS AND SONNETS. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
—. FROM THE POEMS, Edited by G. E. WOODBERRY. (Cilobe 
VO, 3S. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHICAL. (love 8vo, 6s. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. Contents ron FEBRUARY: 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author DID NAPOLEON MEAN TO 
of “The Enchanter."’ Conclusion, INV og ENGLAND? By David 
THE CAPTURE OF HASSEIN,. Hann 


ON THE WELSH MARCHES. By NATIONAL GAMES & NATIONAL 
A. G. Bradley. , CHARACTER. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF HIs 


THE STAMPEDE OF THE BLAC = 5 , 7 Mi i 
RANGE CATTLE. By A. rg By Hugh Clifford, 
Paterson. VICTOR HUGO. By H. C. Mae- 

RED TORCHES AND WHITE. dowall. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual subscription, post free, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains: 
BROWNING IN VENICE. By Katharine de Kay Bronson. Sketches by 
Clara Montalba. 
CHARACTERISTIC GLIMPSES OF LINCOLN: 
I. Lincoln’s Application for a Railway Pass (Fac-simile and Note). 
II. Lincoln and Kentucky. By Cicero T. Satton. With an unpublished 
Portrait. 
LITTLE STORIES. By 8S. Weir Mitchell, Author of “ Hugh Wynne.” 
I. A Man and a Woman. 
A VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON A CENTURY AGO: CONVERSATIONS 
WITH WASHINGTON, By W. M. Kozlowski. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free 12s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains : 

NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS:-—In spite of the Cold. How 
Insects See. Correspondence: Searching for Secrets—A Natural 
Monument—Rabbit Rock—The Great Blue Heron— Moles a Nuisance— 
Puffballs. Illustrated. 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. Story. By Philip Brett Sawyer. 

THROUGH FAIRYLAND IN A HANSOM CAB. A Long Story, complete 
in thisnumber. By Bennet W. Musson. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. London. 
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Competition No. 124 (New Series). 


This week we set our readers an exercise in harmless parody. In 
our Literary Week columns we quote from M. Materlinck’s ‘‘ Motor- 
Car Impressions”’ in the February number of Harper's Magazine. 
This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best fragment from 
« Maeterlinckian interpretation of a steam-roller, an alarm-clock, or 
& penny-in-the-slot weighing mech'ne. Not to exceed 250 words. 


RULEs. 


Answers, addressed, Literary Competition. Tue AcapEmy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.U.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, February 5. 1902. Hach answer must be ac- 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send- 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Mitchell (H. G.), The World Before Abraham (Constable) net 5/0 
Rainy (Robert), The Ancient Catholic Church .... (T.& T. Clark) 120 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Pinder (W. H., Alfred the Great: A Chronicle Play in Six Acts. ...(Stock) 3 
Best (Kenelm Digby), A Priest's Poems . (Burns & Oates) 
Lusted (Charles), Verses ‘ (Richards) net 5, 
Hamilton-King (Harriet Mleanor), The Hours of the Passion (Richards) net 5 
Heron-Allen (Edward), translated and edited by, rendered into English 
Verse by Brenton (Elizabeth Curtis), The Lament of Baba Tahir 
(Quaritch) net 
icone (Sonnenschien) 


oo 


nom 
ano 


Winbolt (Frederick J.), Frithiof the Bold ..... 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Engel (Eo, A History of English Literature, 600-1900. Translated from the 
German . ‘ . on ..(Methuen) net 7/6 
Hazen (Charles Dowr er), Contemporary American Opinion of the French 
Revolution eveacaeeees (Unwin) net 8/6 
Sloane (William Milligam, The French Revolution and Religious Reform 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Bain (R. Nisbet), Peter IIL, Emperor of Russia (Constable) net 10/6 
Dinsmore (Charles Allen), The Teachings of Dante .... (Constable) net 5/0 
Hertz (Gerald Berkeley), English Public Opinion after the Restoration 
(Unwin) net 3/€ 
Hassall (Arthur), The French People ° i ........(Heinemann) 
Champney (Elizabeth W., Romance of the Renaissance Chiteaux 
(Putnam's) net 15/0 
Molyneux (Henry Howard, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon), Speeches on 
Canadian Affairs .. dees saeeeseeeese(Murray) net 7/6 
Kingsford (Charles Lethbridge), Henry V., The Typical Mediveval Hero 
(Putnam's) 
Moore (Norman), The Harveian Oration 1901 es ....(Murray) net 
The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart. .. .. (Richards) 
Rigg (J. M.), edited by, Select Pleas, Starrs, and other Records from the 
Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews ..... 6.0... 6.666008 (Quaritch) 
Hensman (Howard), Cecil Rhodes ....( Blackwood), net 12 
Tuckwell (Rev. W.), A. W. Kinglake Se Shap esce sene@ecs ....(Bell) net 4 
Smeaton (Oliphant), The Medici and the Italian Renaissance (T. & T. Clark) 
Herbert (Lady), Father Etienne Pernet (Art & Book Co.) 2 
Parliament, Past and Present, Part I. ........... ..(Huatchinson) net 7d, 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Leaper (Clement Jo, Graduated Exercises in Elementary Practical Physics 
(Biggs) 2/6 
(Low) net 3/6 
iS.P.C.K. 0/9 


Oonuw 
ooo 


oo ao 


Lydon (F. F, Woodwork for Schools pews 
Lamb (Charles), The Adventures of Ulysses ; 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wells (H. G.) Certain Personal Matters : 
Erskine (Hon. Stuart Ruadri), The Kilt and How to Wear It 
(Highland News) 
..(Pearson) net 1 
(Richards) net 6 
(Richards) 2 
iStock) 7 


(Unwin) 2/0 


Famous Pictures of the World, Part L ad 
Wall (Walter W.), British Railway Finance 
Carr (Ernest A.), How to Enter the Civil Service 
The Antiquary, Vol. XXXVIL., 1902 . 


NEW EDITIONS, 

Wicks (Frederick), The British Constitution and Government ..(Simpkin) 2/0 

Hardy (Thomas), Under the Greenwood Tree (Chatto & Windus) net 2/0 

Darwin (Charles), The Origin of Species ....«Riehards) net 1/0 

JUVENILE. 

Mac Manus (Seumas), Donegal Fairy stories ..{Isbister) 50 

PERLODICALS, 

La Grande Revue, Sun Children’s Budget, Lady's Magazine, World's 
Work, Review of Reviews. English Historical Review, Edinburgh 
Review, London Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, North American 
Review, Universal, Pall Mall Magazine, Era, Royal, Reformer, 
American Historical Review, Political Science Quarterly, Moring's 
Quarterly, Smart Set, Saint George, Magazine of Art, Pictorial Comedy, 
Girl's Own, Boy's Own, Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Longman's 
Cassell’s, English Ulustrated, Cornhill, Chamber's, Crampton’s, 
Monthly Review, Sunday Magazine, Good Words, School World, 
Empire Review, Temple Bar, Matmillan’s, Century, St. Nicholas, 
Critical Review, Westminster Review, United Service, Windsor 


* * New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister: Professor JOHN 
RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 





THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
{ LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, } 

( LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. j 


ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


is. THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the lead- 


ing Hotels throughout the World. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !"— The Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all.”--Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to Penden ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post, 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.--60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and FE. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON «& CO. 
London: Simpkin, Marswaus, Haminrox, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway 
Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York: Brerano’s. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months. 6 Months. and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of THE SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE (Second Hand). 


Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR. BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING GIFTS. 


BD to 4, NEW OXFORD STREET: 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, FE.C., Lonpon: 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MAancuEstrEn. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON, 


With PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


“ Here is true gold of poetry —the ‘ authentic airs’ of Parnassus. The chief, 
the dominant characteristic of Mr. Watson’s poetry is felicity—and feli ity not 
merely of word and phrase, but of thought. He is not only happy in language, 
but in the ideas which he presents and interprets.’’—SPEcTATOR. 

“ Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from his pen ; 
and some of them, we venture to predict, will live with the ianguage.’’—DaiLy 
CHRONICLE. 

“There are things in this collected volume of his poems that stir the brain 
and often the sense as well ; poems of nature that breathe th very spring, odes to 
England that inflame the blood. One need not dwell upon the beauties of 
‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ a poem which for quiet dignity and rhythm may rank 
beside Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ as a classic, or upon the ‘ Hymn to the Sea,’ with its 
fine elegiac metre, a triumph of word-painting.”"—PAau Mat Gazerre. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 7s. 6d.. net. 








LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By 8. H. MELLONE, M.A. Lond., D.Sc. Edin., 


Author of “Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. EprnevcrGH anp Lonpon. 











DAR LINGTON’ S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by —* DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 

THE VALE "of *ULANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency, E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODTORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARKE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
ance RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. | 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. f 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & §ESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


is.—THE BOTELS of the WORLD. 


the world 


A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes !”—The Times. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—-60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHa., Hamivton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York: Bretano’s. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 


‘It becomes a duty which we owe to our national honour to lay the facts 
before the world.’—‘rom Dr. Doyle's Preface. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Che War in South Africa: 


ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE (Author of ‘The Great Boer War.’) 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.. 
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ELLIOT. STOCK’ S 


NEW, BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
Illustrated, 1£s. net. 


A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. — By 
JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge.- Illustrated: by many: Views 
Plans and Fac-similes. 


“The present volume gives for the first time an 


account of all available facts relating to the ecclesias- 
tical life of the Abbey before its own fall. ... The 
book has been equipped with a signally good series of 
illustrations and drawings. Its reproductions of illu- 
minated manuscripts are almost better as photographic 


achievements than the views of the Abbey itself, and | 


the whole volume is one for luxurious handling.” 
~—Reading Mercury, 


“A theme of great interest finds. adequate and sympa” 
thetic treatment, and the publishers have ably seconded 
the author by the artistic form in which the work is 
produced and illustrated.’’—Manchester Courier. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 


BRITONS. From the Earliest Times to the end of 
the 19th Century. By Rev. J. EVANS, B.A. 
“May be found convenient for special study, or for 
reference by readers particularly interested in the 
Principality. Carefully studied-and instructive.” 
—~Scotsman, 


CHEAP EDITION. In large By o, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of 


Verses from Many Sources for the Great Family of 
those who have been, who are, and who may he Bereaved, 
“A great storehouse, of high-class. poetry. on the sub- 
ject of bereavement.”—Literary World. 
“The compiler’s work has beén done with judgment 
and taste, and a large range of'literature has been 
utilised for the purpose in xiew.”—Spectator. 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, price-2s. 6d. 


SIN AND REDEMPTION; oF, Why Did 
Christ Die ? By J. GARNIER. Showing from 


Scripture that C hrist did not die to e xpiate the 
guilt of sin or reconcile God to the Sinner, but in order 
to reconcile sinners to God, and that the effect of the 
doctrine of expiation can only be evil. 
“A work of unusual interest and ability. 
with vigorous thought and lucid exposition.” 
Literary World. 
“One of the most carefully considered works on the 
question. It is the work of a Master Mind. We 
commend it to all thoughtful men.” 
— Western Morning News. 
“Has that coveted faculty of making us think. We 
have not for some time read anything so good as some 
of the closing chapters.”—Religious Review of Reviews, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


A PARISH SCANDAL. By Mrs. Charles 
MARSHALL. 
“Brightly and crisply told. 
readers, and to instruct others.” 
Shefiield Daily Independent. 
A distinctly original and powerful new novel.” 
The Rock. 
“The tale is developed with some skill, and is suffi- 
ciently entertaining.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Compact 


Sure to amuse many 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


LIFE versus LIFE; or, The Fight for 


Humanity. By ALBERT WARDHAM, 


“The characters are true to nature, and without 
exaggerated colourings.”’—The Rock. 

“A startling and smartly conceived narrative, em- 
bodying matter which arouses reflection with advanta- 
geous effect.”—Bristol Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


EAIN MACARTHON: AGONISTES. 
JOHN CHARLESON. 
“Vigorous and incisive, and written in a clear and 
—Scotsman. 
“There is some excelient writing and good religious 
feeling in the book.”—Ozford Chronicle. 


By 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 


JEAN: A Play. In Prologue and Three 
Acts. By HARRY TIGHE, 

“The plot is handled with considerable literary skill 
and dramatic power, and Mr. Tighe is certainly to be 
congratulated on the most promising effort..” 

Aberdeen Journal, 


STOCK, 62, Paternoster 
London, E.C. 


ELLIOT 


Row 


yy 
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THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


‘“*‘Mr. FISHER UNWIN has projected a NEW | | 


SERIES, to be called 'HE FIRST NOVE! 
LIBRARY. As the title indicates, it will consist | 
of the first novels of such new authors as show 
exceptional talent.’’—‘' Athenzum.”’ 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 








1.—Betty. 
I1.—Robin. 


111.—-Esther 
and Rhoda. 














ISRAEL ZANGWILL, who read WISTONS in 
manuscript, says:—‘‘in this book are flashes of 
gealus, both in the austere deep phrases, and 
2 many of the character sketches. tella, 

Rhoda, Miss Pinker, Robin, Robin's Mother, 
Maagwick, and above all Betty, seem as de- 
lightfuily true on second reading as they did | 
when I read them first.’ 


By the Author of “ Anticipations.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE. | 


By ; 


A Lecture delivered to the Royal Institution. 
H.G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, paper 1s.; cloth 2s. 


SOME PERSONAL MATTERS. By 


H.G, WELLS. Crown 8vo, paper Is.; cloth 2s. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. New volume in Unwin’s 
Copyright Novels. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Seconp Laren Epirion. 


THE LAND OF THE BLUE GOWN. 
By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. Author of “In- 
timate China.” 1 vol., medium 8vo, with over 100 
Illustrations, 21s. net. 


“A most fascinating book.''—Glasgow Herald, 
-_—— ag 

“A very charming volume . ... few living people 
seem to have a deeper insight into the national 
character than Mrs, Little.""—Black and White. + : 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 


Studies in Problems of Modern City Life in England. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Cheaper edition 2s. 6d. 
net, 


By the Winner of the Queen’s Hall Tournament. 


PING PONG: The Game and How to 


Play it. By ARNOLD PARKER. With many 
Diagrams. Price ls. net. Post Free 1s. 2d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE IN ANE ROOT. By Mrs. 


CAMPBELL PRAED,. Crown 8vo. With Frontis- 
piece. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


1. 


By the Author of “‘ Susannah.’ 


2. THE MATING OF A DOVE. By 
MARY E. MANN. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
“A very high-class piece of work, inspired throughout 


with vital interest, pure sentiment, and much beauty of 
descript.on.”— Eastern Daily Press. 


Second Edition of Mrs. Alexander's New Novel. 


3. THE YELLOW FIEND. By the 


Author of “ Brown, V.C.,"&c. Green Cloth Library, 


Ss. 
“Mrs. Alexander has not written a more interesting 
novel than the ‘ Yellow Fiend,’ "— World, 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


fascinating. 


| With Mr. Lee the story is the main thing. 


country.” —Padl Mall Garette. 


&sther, | 


JARROLD AND SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


F ou RTH EDITION. 


HALIL THE PEDLAR. 
(The White Rose.) 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. Translated by R. os ” BAIN: 
With a recent Photogr: avure Portrait of Dr. Joka’ 
* Full of colour and adventure.” —A thenaum. 
“ Of all Dr, Jokai’s works * Halil the Pedlar’ is perhaps the most 
The translation is excellent."— Westminster Review. 


THIRD . EDITION. 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 


| Translated from the Russian with a Biography ot Count Tolstoi 


(the first of its kind in English). 


y R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 
With a special Photogravure Portrait of Count Tolstoi. 
** Their simplicity accentuates the rare literary skill of the author.” 
—Daily Express. 
“ They may indeed be understood by any, yet none but a master 
could have written them, so big with a great-hearted tenderness and 
love, and yet as gravely, as naively simple as the folk legends of 
the past."—Morning Post. 


NOW READY, ° ROMANCE OF THE ee DAYS OF 
THE DUTCH REPUBLIC, 


KING STORK OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


By ALBERT LEE. 6s. 
Author of * The Gentleman Pensioner,” &c. 
“ The stirring scenes are well invented and vigoreusly described. 
He has thought out 


a good one, and told it well."—Aforning Post. 


| A FORCIBLE STORY, DEPICTING DYING VILLAGE LIFE. 


AUTUMN GLORY; 


Or, the Toilers of the Field. 
Translated by ELLEN WAUGH. 6s. 
With a special Photogravure Portrait of Rene Bazin. 
* We recommend * Autumn Glory.’ A story of direct and 
forcit le pathos.”—Daily Express. 


“Shows how fascination of town and city life is draining the 


NOW READY. ISSUED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


LETTERS AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF 
NORFOLK. 


MORE FSPECIALLY ON THE BIRDS AND FISHES. 
From the MSS. of Sir Thomas Browne, M.D. (1605-1682), in the 
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